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‘season in the sun’ by wolcott gibbs 





COLLECTOR'S ~~ 
ITEM 


When you stop to think about it, you and the 
rest of us here in the U.S.A. are just about the 
only people left in the world who still have a 
free choice. 

We live where and how we pretty much 
please. We worship God in the Church of our 
choice. We can work where we like it best for 
the most part. We can still fire elected officials 
in the privacy of a voting booth and not fear 
the consequence 

That concept of life didn’t originate here 
It’s a dream that’s been translated in ever 
tongue, in every age, since men first banded 
together as neighbors 

Yet, strangely, the vast majority of those 
who live on earth are groping in the darkness 
of tyranny. Free men have become the Col 
lector’s Item of civilization 

The kind of personal security offered by 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co. is one of the 
strongest bulwarks in defense of the freedom 
of the individual in his pursuit of happiness 
The only savings millions of our thriftiest 
people have are in some form of insurance. On 
this they base thei hopes for their highest 


ambitions as free Americans 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
Chicago 2 Iino 


Health. Accident and Life Insurance 



























Members’ Price 1.89 







HE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Wherever good books are read and discussed the Book Find Club has 
become known for the high standard of its selections and their low price—only 
$1.89 per book, regardless of publishers’ higher prices. Such books as MALE 
AND FEMALE, “a study of sexes in a changing world,” by Margaret Mead; 
GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN by William C. Boyd; OUT OF MY 
LATER YEARS by Albert Einstein; LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR, 
“the inner experience of a psychoanalyst,” by Theodor Reik; THE MEANING 
OF EVOLUTION by George Gaylord Simpson—are only a few of the many 
notable books available to members. 





...and at Big Savings to You! 


The publishers’ list prices of these books range up to $6.00, but as 
a member of the Book Find Club you pay only $1.89 (plus postage and han- 


List Price 4.75 dling). Actually this means an average savings of more than 50% on the 
Members’ Price 1.89 


books you buy. 
List Price 4.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 





As Receive FREE Gift Book 


# You may start your membership in the Book Find 
%; Club with any of the distinguished books pictured 
2 on this page, and in addition as a new member you 
* may choose a FREE GIFT BOOK from among those 
List Price 5.00 i. listed in the coupon below. You can thus receive 
Members’ Price 1.89 ae up to $12.00 worth of books for only $1.89. 





List Price 3.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 


Join The Book Find Club 





It costs you nothing to belong to the Book plied by us) which tells us not to send it. 
Find Club. You pay only for the books you In addition, the Book Find News contains 
want and you may take as few as four in reviews of other notable books available to 
the entire membership year. Each month members. Since it is almost certain that you 
you receive, FREE, the Book Find News, read at least four Book Find Club selections 
List Price 5.00 so that you can decide for yourself, after during the year anyway, why not get them 
Members’ Price 1.89 reading the review of the forthcoming se- from the Club at the tremendous savings 
lection, if you want the book. If not, you we are able to effect through our large 
simply return the printed form (always sup- printing orders. 
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FILL OUT THE COUPON ‘BELOW AND MAIL TO: 


| THE BOOK FIND CLUB, c/o THEATRE ARTS, 130 WEST Séth St., N.Y.19,N.Y. 


Please enroll me os a member and send me the FREE book and first selection | have 
indicated. | om also to receive FREE each month the Club's literary magozine, the Book Find 
News. | understond | moy accept os few as 4 books a year at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP 
PRICE OF ONLY $1.89 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postage and handling) and may cancel my mem- 
bership ot any time after purchasing 4 selections. 












List Price 6.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


| Please send os my first selection 
Also, send as my FREE book (check title desired): 
(1 MALE AND FEMALE 0 CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY 
! () OUT OF MY LATER YEARS (1) TWO ADOLESCENTS 
(C0 LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR () PSYCHOANALYSIS: Evolution and Development 
C GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN CL) MIND AND BODY 
O THE MEANING OF EVOLUTION CO) iNISHFALLEN FARE THEE WELL 
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List Price 3.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 
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List Price 6.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 
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RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
present 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


in A New Musical Play 


The King and I 


Music by 


RICHARD RODGERS 


Book and Lyrics by 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Based on the Novel “Anna and the King of Siam" by 
MARGARET LANDON 
with YUL BRYNNER 
DOROTHY SARNOFF-DORETTA MORROW 
A Directed by JOHN van DRUTEN 


| Settings and Lighting by JO MIELZINER ¢ 
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ST. JAMES THEA., West 44th St. 
Eves. 8:25. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:25 


ISD Sy IIIS 






“A SMASHING HITI"—COLEMAN MIRROR 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


A New Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 
Based on the Book of the Same Name 


by Robert Fontaine 
Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
* PLYMOUTH THEA. W.45LA Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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COLE PORTER 
SAM & BELLA SPEWACK 
SAM S. SHUBERT THEA.,W. 44 St. Mots 


eee 


Wed. & Sat 





“A vastly enjoyable song-and-dance antic 


put on with humorous perfection.” 
— BROOKS ATKINSON, Times 


CAROL 
CHANNING 


a 





~ GENTLEMEN 
PREFER 
BLONDES 


4 ZIEGFELD THEA., 54 St. & 6 Ave. 
Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 





Summer Events 


Summer Theatres 
CALIFORNIA 


Pasadena Playhouse 
Dir: 


Brown; Year-round operation. Summer fea- 


Pasadena, California. Sup. Gilmor 


Midsummer Drama Festival Series. 


CANADA 

Niagara Barn Theatre 

Allanburg, Ont., Canada. Prod: Jack Black- 
lock; 24th season opened May 4; Opening 
play: Apple of His Eye. 


tures 


Shakespearean Festival 


University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, 


Canada. Prod: Earle Grey. Opens in July. 


COLORADO 
Elitch Gardens Theatre 
Denver, Colorado. Prod: Arnold B. Gurtler. 


60th season. Oldest summer theatre in 
(merica. 

CONNECTICUT 

Nutmeg Playhouse 

Brookfield Centre. Conn. Prod: Chervl 


Maxwell. Dir: Robert Tedder. Schedule 11 


shows for summer season. 


Westport Country Playhouse 

Boston Post Road, Westport, Conn. Prod: 
Marshall and 
John C. Wilson. Opens June 4, two weeks 
of 
premiere of Noel Coward's South Sea Bub- 
ble. week It’s About 
tested recently at Brattle Theatre in Cam- 
Mass.., 


Revue with Hermione Gingold. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Arena Stage 

Washington, D. C. Prod: Edward Magnum. 
Year-round theatre. 


Lawrence Langer, Armina 


ahead usual schedule with world 


Ten season. lime 


bridge, may be given at Westport. 


Sesquicentennial Amphitheatre 

Rock Creek Park, Washington, D. C. Prod: 
L. Poe Leggette; 2nd season for historical 
pageant “Faith of our Fathers.” 
Watergate Amphitheatre 

Washington, D. C. Prod: Richard Skinner. 


MAINE 
Peaks Island Playhouse 
Portland. Va ne. Prod: Ed Gould: Dir: 


Philip Huston. Opens June 25. Opening 
play Mr. Roberts. Death of A Salesman and 


Member of the Wedding scheduled. 


Surrey Playhouse 
Surrey, Maine. Prod: Charles O. Carey; 

Dir: Ronald T. Hammond; 
opens June 26. Opening play Clutterbuck 


followed by Madwoman of Chaillot. 
MARYLAND 
Hilltop Theatre 


Emerson's 


1l week season 


Farm, Lutherville, Md. Mary- 
land’s oldest stock co. Prod: Don Swann; 


Dir: Tech Staff: Noel 


Taylor and George Sullivan, scene and cos- 


{ reorge ™ haefer: 


tume designers who worked on Twentieth 
Stalag 17. 16 week 
ope ned May 28. 


Century and season 


(continued on page 4) 
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Screen stor Barbara Stanwyck and host 
John C. Bruno 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


"For the preferred list: Bruno's Pen and Pencil 
sizzling steaks 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


“Bruno produces as delectable a steak as I've 
tasted in New York." 
Blair Chatzinofi—New York Post 


"The finest Steak House in America.” 
Mike O'Shea—T V Guide 


The place for a good steak 
dinner—but a good one! 


MU. 2-8659 203 E. 45th, N. Y. C. 


Chevrto 


French-Italian Cuisine 


LUNCHEON 


Open Sun. 6 P.M 


ST. JOHN TERRELL’S 
MUSIC CIRCUS 
Lambertville, New Jersey 

OPENING SATURDAY, 

JUNE 9 


June 9 to 17—"’Desert Song” 
June 19 to 24—”Rose Marie” : 
June 26 to July 1—"Die Fledermaus 


Phone: Lambertville 695 
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Judith Anderson 





Jose Ruben 
in “As You Desire Me”? 





3000 photographs . . . a handsome album of 
glorious theatre memories, 1900 to 1950... 


A Pictorial History of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE /f] 


By Daniel Blum + Regular Retail Price $750 


tt the magic of the theatre for the past fifty years has 
been captured in this superb volume. 
photographs of all the important plays and players, to- 
gether with a year-by-year comment, bring back memories 
of the great footlight figures, past and present. Bernhardt, 
Mansfield, Dusé, George Arliss, the Lunts, Leslie Howard, 
Anna Held, Judith Anderson, Laurette Taylor, Helen 
Hayes, Katherine Cornell, and the Barrymores are just a few 
who stand before the footlights in these fascinating pages. 


Famous scenes from hundreds of shows are re-created: 
from Ben Hur to South Pacific, from Lightnin’ and Peg O”’ 
My Heart to The Cocktail Party. Every theatre lover will 
cherish this album of memories and pore over it for hours 
on end, It is exceptionally large, measuring over a foot high. 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


The Fireside Theatre is an important new 
service to drama lovers. It brings you the full 
text of the new stage successes, each in a hand- 

me V lume 
Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
The cultural advantages are obvious, for you 
will gain a fuller appreciation of the new 
plays. You will know them intimately, scene 
by scene. You can savor their full richness; 
e-read them at your leisure; discuss them with 
authority; build a fine library of dramatic 


cesses 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays that have 


won the plaudits of both the critics and the 
public. You receive them as soon as possible 
alter opening night—to read, enjoy, and dis 
cuss while everyone is still talking about them. 
You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members 
receive a free subscription to “Curtain Time,” 


an informative and entertaining play-review. 
It describes each selection in advance, so that 


—— Do You Remember: 


Fred and Adele Astaire 


“Mary of Scotland”? 





| REF —-TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


This magnificent volume, illustrated with over 


The volumes are han 
grow into a library well worth having. 


Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noel Coward 
Katherine Cornell, Peggy Wood, Gertrude 
Lawrence, John Mason Brown, and other well- 
known theatrical people highly commended 
Fireside Theatre. “A wonderful idea,” 
says Roland Young. “Ie will bring new de- 
light to thousands.” 


days and your membership will be can- 


Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


John Barrymore 


as “Hamlet”? 





Helen Hayes in 





Over 3000 


Measures over a foot high 


since 1900 





ps 


j 


you may decide whether or not you want it 

You need accept only four selections a year. Please send m 
The cost is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping I TION | 
charges—less than the price of a balcony seat. a Theats 


isomely bound, and soon 


~” 


at 


Nan 
No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will 
bring you a free copy of the large $7.50 vol- 
A Pictorial History of The American a 
autre, together with your first selection. If 
delighted, you may return both books in ( 


Fireside Theatre, Dept. T A-6 





Tallulah Bankhead 
in “The Little Foxes’? 






3000 photographs of fa- 
mous plays and players 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE \ 
I Dept. TA-6, 575 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


rial History of The American 
th my first selection, and en- 
r of The Fireside Theat re. If I 
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Marilyn Miller 
as “Peter Pan”? 
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— FREE EXAMINA- Jj 


10 days you will cancel 


nce of each new play selec- 
1.89, plus sh ipping charges 
will keep ‘‘A Pictorial His 
veatre’ ya FREE Gift, and 
lays at the same low Club 
r more which you will offer 
Broadway as possible. 


'$ 
I 
Bs, 


y) Mate 
§. and Canada. (Slightly 


OS Bond St., Toronto 
































BEATRICE BOOTH COLONY and ALFRED TAYLOR COLONY announce the ; 
opening on July 2nd of the 14th Season of the Summer Events 
(continued from page 2) 


KEENE SUMMER THEATRE ano MASSACHUSETTS 4 
MUSIC WORKSHOP Berkshire Playhouse NO 















Stockbridge, Mass. Prod: William Miles Mot 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE, Managing Director Winter stock company in Bermuda. Che 
Joseph Wood, Musical Director Brattle Theatre Company Car 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. Prod: non: 
The Music Workshop offers courses in The Dramatic Workshop offers courses in . : : ° Unt 
: ee : . BES : Cambridge Productions, Inc.; Dir: Albe 

music theory, choral singing, voice, speech voice, speech, studies in classic repertory 7 3 ne rt 
and acting. Qualified students appear in and acting. Appear as cast in professional E. Marre. Last season tried out The Little The 
professional musical productions. Actor- productions. Openings for apprentices in Blue Light. Va 
singers apply. Tecmical Department. Lake Whalom Playhouse ton 
Fitchburg, Mass. P : G Palme The 
For information, write: Herbert V. Gellendre, a “ “yd tt = uy Palmerton, , 
ré ‘ " s ausett. bu 

16 East 98th St., 8-D, New York 29, New York ae SR, Re SN 

Provincetown Playhouse vi 
Cape Cod, Mass. Prod and Mgrs: Virginia bed 
Thoms, Catherine Huntington, Dir: Charles PE 
Moore: 9 week season opens June 30 with Po 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS } woo : 
| Worcester Drama Festival Di 
Worcester, Mass. Prod: Guy Palmerton: a 

CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR ; — 
Dir: Frank Lyon. Starts May 25. He 
SUMMER SESSION at the THRESHOLD PLAYHOUSE. Full student performances and student par- NEBRASK Wi 

ticipation * professional performances. Best students qualify for - apes in Children's Theatre 4 A! A 

Fall tours ull study curriculum, voice development, correct speech, Shakespearean interpretation, Thea . > — : ve 
dance, character interpretation, etc., under professional teachers. Ten week course opens June 25th Phe Hayloft Summer Theatre - 

Six week course opens July 9th. | Lincoln, Nebraska. Prod: Miland Produc. 
Summer Terms Open June 25th and July 9th tions, Inc.; David Andrews and Richard ~ 
er: Dir: Irene Marmein: 15 week sea. | 
Approved for Veterans Registration Limited Miller; Dir: ire - M “ge Me 15 week sep SJ 

THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL v2) ih hs tne Br 
. | NEW JERSEY R 
SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES The Grist Mill Pk N 
Phe Grist Mill Playhouse : 


Write for catalog T to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director | Andover, N. J. Prod and Dir: Robert E. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK | Perry. Star company. 








Princeton Uniy. Players 
— | Murray-Dodge Theatre, Princeton, N. J. R 
eee ere eeretnnecrerereeewnosenony! Prod: Robert H. Chapman. 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY—CBS =} NOS | 
} The Stanley Woolf Players : 
Summer Institute of | Liberty, N. Y. Prod: Stanley Woolf; Dir: | 
TELEVISION AND RADIO $] Stanley Woolf and others; 9 week season 
‘ 97 
‘ opens June ai. 
July 2 to August 1] ; Westchester Playhouse 
} Professional faculty and lecturers, including: ' Mt. Kisco. N. Y. Prod: Barton H. Emmet, 
JOSEPH A. MORAN, V. P. JACK GOULD, N. Y. TIMES 4} Richard Wendt. 
t Young & Rubicam, Inc. Radio-Television Editor } Bown Adams Professional Studio 
+ JOHN DALY, M. C. JOSEPH SCIBETTA, Director { 306 W. 8lst St. N. Y. C. Prod: Bown 
i “What's My Line," "March of Time," etc. "The Henry Aldrich Show" { Adams; Dir: Virginia Daly. 
; LOUIS G. COWAN, Producer ! Spa Summer Theatre 
! “Quiz Kids" "Stop the Music," etc. 4| Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Prod: John Hunt- 
i Workshop classes in the studios of CBS-TV and WFUV-FM Hi ington. Stars. Last season tried out The 
} Write for: Folder "'T''; Wm. A. Coleman, Dir., Radio-TV Div., Fordham Univ., N. Y. (58) N.Y, 4 Web and the Rock. 
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ACHIEVE SUCCESS 


on STAGE... .on SCREEN .. .on RADIO 
... on TELEVISION 
Midyear Term Starts 
JUNE 18th 


THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 


BERKSHIRE 
MUSIC CENTER 


Serge Koussevitzky, Director 
TANGLEWOOD 
Lenox, Massachusetts 
Ninth Session, July 2 - August 12, 1951 



























































OPERA DEPARTMENT Hoallyuooc ‘4 
Boris Goldovsky, Head TH EATRE ° esl” 
COURSES IN: 4 
Opera Dramatics Stage Directing offers two yeors _——— 
Coaching Scenic Design intensive training WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


Costuming and Make- , 
To whee in theatre techniques 


Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment THEATRE WORKSHOP 


340 East 54th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Fifteen Berkshire Festival Concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 






Registrar, Berkshire Music Center wen Remherd! Werks a 
Smet ‘ets Sstw 18 Heine Mo 8.3770 “ SE. 
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Seq Cliff Summer Theatre 
Ses Clif, L.1., N. Y. Prod and Dir: Thomas 
Ratcliffe, Jr.; 10 week 


season opens 


June 29. 

SORTH CAROLINA 

ountainside Outdoor Theatre 
Cherokee, VY. C. Prod: University of North 
(Carolina and the Cherokee Indian Reserva- 
tions. Opens June 23 until September 4 with 
Unto These Hills, the Cherokee story. 

The Lost Colony Company 

Prod: Roanoke Island His- 


torical Association. 


Yanteo, N. C. 


The Vagabond Players, Inc. 

foxedo, N. C. Prod: Robroy Farquhar; 10 
an season opens June 26 with The Petri- 
fed Forest. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pocono Playhouse 

Yountainhome, Pa. Prod: Rowena Stevens; 
Dir: Richard Bender and John O’Shaugh- 
nessy; Stars. 12 week season opens June 18. 
Hedgerow Theatre 

Voylan, Pa. Pred: Jasper Deeter. Operates 
vear round. No Exit, The Imaginary Invalid 
scheduled for summer. 

Bucks County Playhouse 

Yew Hope, Pa. Prod: Theron Bamberger; 


Sars; season opens June 8. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport Casino 


Vewport, R. 1. Prod: Sara Stamm; Stars. | 


ll week season. 


VIRGINIA 

Barter Theatre 

Prod: Robert Porterfield; 
Dir: Margaret Perry; 13 week season opens 
June 11 with Light Up the Sky, The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, The Merchant of Venice, 
The Lady’s Not for Burning scheduled. 


Musical Circuses 
St. John Terrell’s Music Circus 
Lambertville, N. ra Dir: Robert 


Opens June 9 with Desert Song. 


{hingdon, Va. 


Jarvis. 


South Shore Music Circus 

Cohasset, Mass. Dir: Glen Jordan. Opens 
June 25 with Show Boat. 

loronto Under-Canvas Musicals 
Toronto, Canada. Dir: Ben Kamsler. Opens 
June 21. Brian Sullivan and Ann Bollinger 
stars, 


Summer Operettas 
Kansas City Starlight Theatre 
Kansas City, Mo. Prod: Richard H. Berger; 
is. dir.: Roland Fiore. Season: June 25 
Sept. 3. Program: Desert Song, Rio Rita, 
Song of Norway, Roberta, Rose Marie and 
Chocolate Soldier to July 30; Brigadoon, 
Bittersweet, Babes in Toyland and Naughty 
Marietta to Sept. 3. Stars: Brian Sullivan, 
Rosemarie Brancato, Billy Gilbert. 
Paper Mill Playhouse 
Millburn. N. J 
Richard Highley. 41 week season started 
March 26. Musicals scheduled: Music in 
the Air, Sally, Sweethearts, Song of Norway 
and Up In Central Park. 
(continued on page 6) 


Dir: Agnes Morgan; mgr.: 
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APPRENTICES WANTED 


for Tommy Brent's 


MC LEAN SUMMER THEATRE 


McLean, Virginia 
(Five miles from Washington, D. C.) 
xx*wre«re 


inusu pportunity 


““what did the critics say?“ 


| ® You can find out the easy way. 

| Subscribe to the weekly that 

keeps you informed of the current 
New York theatre scene. 
Digests of drama reviews, articles 
and programs from N.Y. papers, 
magazines, radio and TV. Out of 
town reviews, books, records. In- 
teresting summer features. 


eritical digest 
| SOS Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y¥. 


Write fully to: 


Tommy Brent, c/o Billboard 
1564 Broadway. New York City 


* No post cards will be accepted 





MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Operated in conjunction with the famous 








BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


of The American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


A non-profit institution dedicated 
to the drama; to the recognition 
of any spark of ability within the 
student—a spark discovered 
quickly and candidly, through a 
program of frequent public plays. 


Current student production: 


The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
JOHN LANE 
Ogunquit, Maine 
For further information address: 
MRS. WALTER HARTWIG 
78 Dartmouth Street 
Forest Hills, L. L, New York City 





Join the 


SUMMER 


SESSION 





isadena Playhouse 





9 Weeks of Profitable Training. Additional 
credit for advancement. Open to Drama 

Instructors, Community Theatre Directors, 

Graduate and upper division college students. 


5 PRODUCTIONS 
Gain experience and training in advanced 
Acting Techniques, Speech and Body Training, 
and Theatre Clinics. Participate in 5 produc- 
tions before paying audiences. 
Take advantage of this 9 weeks of living, 
learning, working in the professional 
atmosphere of this world famous million- 
dollar producing theatre plant. Reasonable 
enrollment fee. Write today for complete 
information. 


PLAYHOUSE College of Theatre Arts 


33 S. El Molino, Pasadena, California 


Director of 
Admissions 


PASA 











DAY 


One of Florida's most distin- 
guished resort hotels offering 
every facility for rest and play. 
Available are championship 
golf courses, tennis courts, and 
bathing on the World's Most 
Famous Beach. Nightly enter- 
tainment. Exquisite cuisine, 
European and American Plans. 
Congenial guests and manage- 
ment. Ideol convention facilities. 


For information and reservations 


write 


JOHN E. LEONARD, General Manager 


DRIES ISGENA 


HOTEL: INN - COTTAGES 

















The first 
complete 
story of 
the most 
emportant 
theatrical 






development in years 


Theatre 


IN THE 


By MARGO JONES 


Director of Dallas’ THEATRE "51 


handbook of procedure as well as the 
history of an extraordinary country 
wide movement. Using her enormous 
knowledge of the Broadway theatre, and 
her specific experience with her famous 
theatre-in-the-round in Dallas, Margo 
Jones tells how to organize an arena thea 
tre, how to make it work and precisely 
how to make it successful 
the step-by-step problems, 
costs, Castings, etc of the 29 plays pro- 
duced in THEATRE ‘51. Illustrated with 
photos 










Included are 
histories 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
RINEHART & CO. + NEW YORK 16 
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Summer Events 


(continued from page 5) 

St. Louis Municipal Open Air Opera 

St. Louis, Mo. 33rd Season. June 7-Sept. 
3. 12% weeks. Prod. Dir.: John Kennedy; 
musical dir.: Edwin MacCarthy; gen. mgr.: 
Paul Beisman. Program: Nina Rosa, High 
Button Music In the 
Miss Liberty, Die Fledermaus, Girl 
Crazy, Rodgers & Hammerstein Concert and 


Shoes, and Air in 


Bohemian Girl in July; Merry Widow, 
Wizard of Oz and Great Waltz in Aug. 
Stars: Norma Terris, Marguerite Piazza, 


Maria Tallchief, and Patricia Bowman and 
others. 


| State Fair of Texas, Starlight Opera 





Dallas, Texas. Prod. & Gen. Mgr.: Charles 
R. Meeker, Jr.; stage dir.: Mary Hunter; 
12 week season opens June 11 with Where’s 
Charley. Others will include Texas Li’l Dar- 


lin’, | Married An Angel and Miss Liberty. 


Music Festivals 
Boston Pop Concerts 
Symphony Hall, Boston, 
June. 


Mass. Month of 


| Carnegie Hall Pop Concerts 




















New York City, N. Y. June 2-9. 
Central City Festival 

Central City, Colo. 20th year at 73 year old 
House June 30-July 28. Program: 
Juliet, To The 
Ball, The Beautiful Galatea and Don Pas- 
quale. Mgr.: Donald Stophlet; mus. dir.: 
Kozma; Steber, 
Adelaide Bishop and others from Met. and 
N. Y. City Center Opera Co. 


Opera 


Romeo and Amelia Goes 


Tibor artists: Eleanor 


Carter Barron Memorial Amphitheatre 
Rock Creek Park, Washington, D. C. June 


1-Sept. 3. Faith Of Our Fathers 


Green’s Symphonic Drama. 


Paul 


Goldman Band 

Central Park, N.Y .C. 34th Season. June 15- 
Aug. 12. Mus. Lir.: Edwin Franko Gold- 
man. Program: Six concerts weekly. 
Queens Music Festival 

Flushing Meadows Park, N. Y. June 23 
Artists: Robert Merrill, Regina Resnick; 
Morton Gould conducting. 

Ravinia Festival 

Ravinia Park, Ill. June 26-Aug. 12. Pro- 
gram: Six weeks of concerts by Chicago 
Symphony; guest conductor and soloists; 
one week chamber music. 


[HERBERT BERCHOF| 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 
ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
HORTON FOOTE 

MIRA ROSOVSKAYA 





For Interviews Write or Phone ORegon 5-4125 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 












| Prepare NOW for TOP TV CAREERS 
at 


HOLLYWOOD'S FIRST 


Est. 1947 completely 


equipped 
SCHOOL 
devoted 
exclusively 
to 


ACTING @ DIRECTING e 
WRITING @ STAGECRAFT e Ty 
CAMERA @ PRODUCTION e SET 


CONSTRUCTION e SCENIC 
DESIGN 
Approved for Veterans 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Day or Evening Classes 





Learn with real TY equipment 
in our own TV Studio and Workshops 


VISITORS WELCOME 
9 A.M.-9 P.M.—Mon. thru Fri. 


Literature and Information: 
REGISTRAR, (DEPT. A) 


TRAINING DIVISION 


AMERICAN TELECASTING 


CORPORATION 
5600 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
(Phone: HOllywood 9-8347) 


























APPRENTICES-SPRING SEASON 


Just Finished 20-week Winter Sea- 
son inaugurating four-season year 
round operation 


Re-opening in May 


ZACK WATERS 





Presents 


The Pinellas Players 


An Equity Stock Company 





Only advanced apprentices 
considered 





This is not a school, but a 
chance to learn ALL branches 
of theatre by actual work with 
artists in the various depart- 
ments. Here you will have a 
chance to ACT. 


Minimum Charge Only for 
Instruction 


Write REGISTRAR 


PINELLAS PLAYERS 
PINELLAS INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


HORMANDI 















A122 ROOM OCEANFRONT HOTEL 


« PRIVATE BEACH & CABANA 
CLUB 


» LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED 
ROOMS 


« COFFEE SHOP 


« CONVENIENT TO ALL 
MIAMI BEACH ATTRACTIONS; 
THEATRES, RESTAURANTS, ETC. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND 
RESERVATIONS 


WILLARD H. JARVIS, MGR. 
7 


OCEANFRONT AT 4th ST. 





IN MIAMI 


YOU'RE AT HOME AT THE 


VILLA D'ESTE 


HOTEL 





An address of distinction in the 
very heart of Florida’s famous 
Gold Coast. Close by is every 
Miami and Miami Beach at- 
traction: theatres, restaurants, 
clubs, tracks, and the beaches. 


Large, beautifully appointed 
rooms and housekeeping apart- 
lobby, 
cocktail lounge, 
congenial guests and manage- 
ment, 


ments; spacious air 


conditioned 


BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 
AT 8th STREET 
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Robin Hood Dell 

Philadelphia, Pa. June 25-Aug. 2. Program: 
Philadelphia Orchestra with Fritz Reiner as 
conductor. Other conductors: Monteaux, 
Kostelanetz, Steinberg. Soloists: Kirsten, 
Pinza, MacDonald, Melchior, Menuhin and 
Peerce. 


European Festivals 
THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


May 3-September 30: Centenary Year of 
the Great Exhibition in London in 1851, 
housed in the Crystal Palace. 

Festival is represented in three main ways: 
1) In 23 Festivals of the Arts in different 
parts of the country. 2) In London, notably 
during the London Season of the Arts in 
May and June. 3) In the concert halls, 
theatres and art galleries of the country as 
a whole. 





Program for Entire Festival 

To June 30: London Season includes: 1) 
Old Vic production of Henry V, Twelfth 
Night, Merry Wives of Windsor. 2) Lau- 
rence Olivier and Vivien Leigh in Antony 
& Cleopatra and Alec Guinness in Hamlet 
at New Theatre. 3) Open-air Shakespeare 
productions include Romeo and Juliet at 
London Mask Theatre and A Midsummer | 
Night’s Dream, at Regent’s Park. 4) John 
Gielgud stars with Diana Wynward in A 
Winter’s Tale. Shaw’s Capt. Brassbound’s 
Conversion presented by the Old Vic, and 
at the St. James’s Theatre Laurence Olivier 


and Vivien Leigh star in Caesar and Cleo- 
patra, John Clements in Man and Swuper- 
man. 





Oct. 
92nd Season of plays by William Shake- 
speare at Memorial Theatre. Richard II, 
Henry IV, Henry V, and The 
Michael Redgrave and Heather Stannard 
in company. 


Through 27: Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Tempest. 


Through June 16: Perth, Scotland. Theatre 
companies performing include Perth Reper- 


tory Theatre, Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre and 





the Dundee Repertory Theatre. Also con- 


certs and exhibition of paintings. 


Through Oct. 11: London, Victoria and AI- 
bert Museum. Centenary Exhibition of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. 


(continued on page 8) 


The School of Distinction 


Summer Classes 
Now Forming For 


TAP, BALLET, TOE, SPANISH, 
MUSICAL COMEDY, ACROBATICS 


Evening Classes 


for business people. 
For Information Apply to 


Jack Stanly’s 


School of the Dance 


1658 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-9223 








“These are good companions for 
a trip to the theater—they chat 
brightly during the intermis- 
sions, but always leave me a 
chance to make up my own mind 
about the play.” 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
former Chancellor of 
The University of Chicago 


Inititation 
To the 
Sheatler 


by Frank Hurburt O’ Hara 

and Margueritte Harmon Bro 
Why is a play a delight or a bore? 
How does it express the playwright’s 
intention? Here is an authoritative, 
comprehensive “‘theater-guide” that 
clothes each aspect of the drama 
with compelling human interest. A 
book to sharpen the critical faculties 
and aesthetic appreciation of every 
theater-goer, cudnt and teacher of 
the drama. 


$3.00 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
19 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16, N. Y. 


put ‘er here, 





500,000 Mail boxes in 
the United States are your part- 
ners in the fight against cancer. 
A contribution addressed to 
“Cancer” in care of your local 
post office will help guard your 
family, yourself and your com- 
munity. 


Next time you see a mail box, 


“put ‘er there, partner!” .. . as 
generously as you can. 














i 1 
| AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY | 
i 1 
1 Here is my contribution of $ i 
in support of the Cancer Crusade. i 
i 
i 
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POWERSTAT Mote Daim 


LIGHT DIMMING EQUIPMENT 


For a versatile lighting control system providing unusual flexi- 
bility with economy, investigate then invest in motor-driven 
POWERSTAT Light Dimming Equipment. These motor-driven as- 
semblies offer effortless, “finger-tip” dimming of large amounts 
of power by merely touching a “raise-lower” button or actuating 
a miniature Positioner selector station. The dimmer unit can be 
installed in any out-of-the-way space and the control station or 
stations placed at the location most convenient for control. A 
complete line is available to dim, brighten or blend any lamp 
load from 1000 to 30,000 watts. 


Learn more about POWERSTAT Light Dimming Equipment. Bulle- 
tin 749 features application information, ratings, dimensions and 
wiring diagrams to aid in the intelligent application of light dim- 


ming equipment to any job. Write 1061 Demers Avenue, 
Bristol, Conn. 


rut SUPERIOR ELECTRIC co. 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 





) Please send Bulletin 749. 
NAME 





COMPANY 





CO. ADDRESS. 
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Summer Events 


(continued from page 7) 


June 3-17: York Festival. Program: Firg 
performance since 1580 of York Cycle of 
Mystery Plays, The Creation and Redemp. 
tion of Man and The Life of Christ. Choral 
orchestral concerts given by Hallé, London 
Philharmonic Orchestras, Leeds Festiyg] 


Choir. 
June 4-17: London Festival of British Films. 


June 8-17: Aldeburgh Festival of Music and 
The Arts. Aldeburgh’s resident com poser, 
Benjamin Britten. English Opera Group 
presents Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas and 
Britten’s Albert Herring. Britten directs 
a Mozart concert; choral concerts include 
Handel's Jeptha and Britten’s Saint Nicho- 
las. 


June 20-July 22: Glyndebourne Mozart 
Opera Festival. Program: Productions of 
four Mozart operas. 


FRANCE 
Paris’ 2000th Birthday 
June 1-8: Week devoted to the history of 
the Place Venddme, center of Paris ele. 
gance. 


June 8-11: Montparnasse W eek. Young ar- 
tists will act as guides through studios of 
famous painters and sculptors. 


June 10: Rabelais Night. To be held at Les 
Halles, the great central market of Paris. 


June:-July: Apotheosis of Moliére, the cul- 
minating point of the special series of thea- 
tre programs prepared by Comédie Fran- 
caise for the Bimillenary celebration. 


ITALY 
Parma Festival 
June: Seala Theatre Ensemble will perform 
Falstaff and Macbeth by Verdi directed by 


Arturo Toscanini. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Holland Festival 

June 15-July 15: Orchestra concerts—con- 
ductors: Van Beinum, Klemperer, Van At- 
terloo, Stokowski and Munch; Drama pro- 
ducers: Jean-Louis-Barrault, Johan de Mus- 
tu and Albert Van Dalsum. Netherlands 
Opera will stage premiére of Jean Fran- 
caix’s L’Apostrophe with Milhaud’s Le 
Pauvre Matelot. The English Opera Group, 
headed by John Cross, Peter Pears and 
Benjamin Britten will present Purcell’s 


Dido and Aeneas and other operas. 


FINLAND 


First International Sibelius Festival 
Sibelius q eek, Helsinki 


June 13-21; Helsinki Municipal Orchestra 
and Finnish Radio Orchestra Conductor, 


Eugene Ormandy, and others. 
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young man from Rhode Island who has 


Leaver is a 


Gardner 


artist 


veen doing work for a number of New 
York 


} 
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magazines. For his own pleasure 


does paintings of people—circus, 


theatre and otherwise 
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by ROBERT SYLVESTER 


bccn will be more than 1,000 barn theatres in operation again this 

summer, and the task ahead of us is a big one indeed. If we are going 
to burn down all the barn theatres, or at least a big percentage of them, 
we must get organized and get started. It’s no easy chore, burning down 
1,000 barn theatres. But every sensible person must face the fact that it 
simply has to be done. 

Once, perhaps, there was an excuse for barn theatres. They came into 
being back in the early, depression-ridden 1930s when actors had simply 
nowhere to work. Actors insist upon acting, of course, and for many of 
them a barn, a hayloft or a deserted church was much better than no 
place at all. Actors really don’t care whether anybody sees them act. They 
just want to act. So they acted in barns. The fact that actors and barn 
theatre operators haven't got the slightest interest in anything except acting 
in a barn or operating a barn has long since been proven by the follow- 
ing facts: 

|. There isn’t one barn theatre in 100 which is within walking dis- 
tance of a saloon. 

2. Not six barn theatre ushers in the entire country will know where 
Row J is after nine weeks of ushering. 


3. Exactly 93.7 percent of all barn theatres are located in spots which 


a) 


Let 





















s Burn Down 
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any veteran farmer knows to be the hottest hole this 
side of the original hellhole. 

1. Every chair, bench or seat in every barn theatre 
in the land has been especially purchased because of 
its capability to thoroughly corrugate your bottom. 


5. In every large, sophisticated Summer commu- 
nity the barn theatre seats less than 250 persons. In 
every hamlet where the nearest potential customer lives 
in the next county the barn theatre is operated in a 
Grange Hall almost as big as Madison Square Garden. 
‘6. The “package show” will be back this season, 
thus giving the barn operators a ¢ hance to raise prices 
for the week. A package show is some “experiment” 
like Outward Bound with a “famous Hollywood 


star” named Flora Finch, or John Bunny, or Barbara 
LaMarr. 
shrill nests of fairies and dedicated goofties. 

8 The more commercial barn theatres, having 
learned a lesson from professional baseball, employ 
committees of local social ladies to sell their tickets in 


advance. The nice local ladies knock themselves out. 


and put a large hole in hubby’s bankroll, because the 


sharp hustler from the city is operating the barn “for 
such a worthwhile cultural cause.” 

9. Before the new season is three weeks old, 114 
ingenues will have to relinquish their minor roles for 
reasons of pregnancy. And 114 veteran juveniles will 


transfer their talents to barn theatres in other states. 


10. Several careless newspaper writers will make 


the “barn circuit” tour and discover, after attending 


their fifth barn performance, that they ve seen “Spring- 


time For Henry” five times. 

Seriously, it’s a rare barn that ever did anybody 
any good substituting actors for alfalfa, or whatever 
it was that used to be there in happier days. From the 


most successful and pub- (continued on page 104) 
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7. The more artistic, progressive barn theatres are 
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by VERNON RICE 


reuit is Here to Stay: 





\ AN and boy, ah’ve been a-travelin’ on that ole 
4¥% straw-hat trail goin’ on five years now, an’ ah’m 
still alive to tell the tale. 

All kinds, al! sizes, good, bad and indifferent; if it 
is a summer theatre, I’ve seen it. If not it, one just 
like it. 

I've seen summer theatre under all kinds of condi- 
tions, in all kinds of weather, by all means of trans- 
portation. So far I’ve missed the dog-cart, piggy-back 
and mountain goat, Outside of these, I’ve used every 
other means known to man to get to wherever I was 
going. 

I've sat in sun-baked playhouses, when, if there was 
a breeze, it would turn around and walk away in dis- 
gust. I have hiked several miles in the pouring rain 
to get to a show, and arrived to find the playhouse 
washed away by a summer storm. I have thrown dirt 
on a motorized vehicle, which was going up in flames, 


vo. and [| have 


to keep from going where I wanted to g 


fed water every five miles driving from Washington, 
D. C. into the heart of Virginia to an engine dying 
of thirst. 

If there is a broken-down station wagon on the 
Eastern Seaboard I haven't ridden in, then it hasn’t 
found out about me. I spent a day on a train once, 
wired for air-conditioning, with the air-conditioning 
on the bum. I have traveled all day, sat up all night. 

I have seen bad productions, or variations of same, 
terrible acting, horrible direction, and scenery, which 
didn’t want to be any place but on the leading lady’s 
head. 

If I had to do it all over again, however, I would. 
As a matter of fact, I shall be off in a cloud of dust 
on Memorial Day. Why? 


Because for every ten indifferent productions, there 


8 a good one; for every twenty Hollywood names, 


Whose acting wouldn’t be acceptable to the Minsky 
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boys, there is one new member of Equity with a star 
hovering over his or her left shoulder. There may be 
a Josh Logan, a Jo Mielziner, a Robert Sherwood back 
there in those woods, and if there is, | want to say, 
I knew him when. 

Few, who criticize summer theatre, have seen 
enough of it to know whereof they speak. They go to 
one or two during the course of a season, and they 
find that the seats are hard, that most of the houses 
are without temperature below fifty degrees, that the 
toilets won’t work, and they flee into the night, leaving 
their wrath behind them. 

Who has guaranteed these sheltered souls that they 
would be attending Radio City Music Hall? Who has 
told them that the country life would equal sipping 
champagne in El Morocco during the witching hour? 
When they say, “Excuse Me,” must they always depart 
to arrive at a Powder Room whipped up by Franklin 
Hughes? 

If they have enough breath left after complaining 
about the rural and rugged conditions, they start on 
the shows. 

It’s been known that Rodgers and Hammerstein 
don’t take to the woods in the summertime, but, for 
some reason, these people are surprised to find that 
out. Gilbert Miller is generally in Europe, and Guthrie 
McClintic is hunting for a new play for Katharine 
Cornell, but our offended ones don’t seem to know this. 

Who wants their kind of perfection the year ‘round? 
Apparently, our yapping friends. But I don’t. Like 
formal wear, it’s good to discard the spit and polish 
of the elegant theatre fare for the most relaxed variety 
during the warm-weather season. 

Summer theatre has always been summer stock, even 
in such places as Westport, Bucks County and Dennis. 
Except for new plays, a week to rehearse and to get 


the show on is all the time (continued on page 92) 























The Good Fairy goes from Molnar tg 


Sturgess to Burrows and emerges on Broad. 


way with Songs, Gags and Girls. 


\ Mr. Ferenc Molnar, one of our few remaining im 
mortals of the theatre, may at right be reflecting upon 
what fools the rest of us be. Or, on the other hand, he 
may be brooding over rent hikes in New York hostels, 
It is difficult to decide. 

Whatever Mr. Molnar, late of Hungary and currently 
of a small Italian restaurant up the street from his 
hotel’s unfashionable entrance (or fashionable, de] 
pending upon how you look at it), may be thinking, 
his expression of moody awe must derive in part from? 
what has happened to a play of his called “The Good 
Fairy.” 

It is now called, for reasons known only to Prestomy 
Sturges and Abe Burrows, who started and finished 
the adaptations, respectively, “Make A Wish.” 

For reasons known only to Nanette Fabray, Melville 
Cooper, Harold Lang, Helen Gallagher and all the 

lville Cooper, Nanette Fabray, Stephen Douglass, Helen other members of the cast who possibly abe be bit | 

llagher and Harold Lang in scenes from the show. startled by the number of bald alterations instituted) 
by Burrows in Philadelphia, the whole thing comes 
off—well, possibly not top drawer. Possibly not second 
from-the-top, either. 

It comes off some drawer, anyhow, which is at least 
better than coming off wastebasket. 

It is musical comedy, which means it has music and 
comedy. It is full of pretty girls and conceits and mag-§ 
nificent sets. 

It is not bad, as a matter of fact. 

Ah there, then, Mr. Molnar, wherefore that expre™ 
sion? “The Good Fairy” never had it so good as at 
this late date. The rents in the hotels may go down. 

Ah well, you know those days in Budapest, when the 
theatre was . 


Ferenc Molnar > 


tograph by kar! bissingera 


Ll 
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paul himme 


fred fehl 


A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 


george karger 


The Rose Tattoo 





The King and I 








Broadway 


In 
The 
Round 


@ The season ending May 31 marked the 200th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the commercial theatre 
in New York. On January 8, 1751, in a reconstructed 
warehouse on Nassau Street, an actor named Thomas 
Kean appeared in “A Bold Stroke for a Wife” and a 
musical afterpiece. Shortly afterward, “on the advice 
of friends,” Mr. Kean retired from the stage to seek 
fame as a writer. He left not the slightest mark in the 
field of dramatic literature—and neither did several 
of the playwrights, of the year 1950-1951. 

Yet it was a good season—better than 1949-1950 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. Approximately 
ninety productions have been offered, as against sixty- 
two for the year before, and among them there were 
enough good ones—if not any great ones in the play 
field—to make it easy to choose a Best Ten list without 
digging too deeply into the barrel. 

Anybody can compile a Best Ten list and most people 
do. I am privileged to make a personal selection on 
behalf of the Best Plays yearbook, published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., and any playgoer is privileged—indeed, 


encouraged—to quarrel with the choice. Since this ar- 
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bob golby 
Guys and Dolls 


by JOHN CHAPMAN 


eileen darby 
The Autumn Garden 


ticle is being written shortly before the actual closing 
date of May 31, fingers must be crossed and a place 
or two left open on the chance that some unheralded 
drama may burst upon the scene and set the town 
ablaze. But there are, say, eight certain to be listed, as 
follows but not necessarily in order of merit: 

“Darkness at Noon,” by Sidney Kingsley. A potent 
and timely play, and a skillful job of making a drama 
from a novel. It won the Critics Circle award. 

“Guys and Dolls,” by Jo Swerling, Abe Burrows and 
Frank Loesser. The most carefully integrated musical 
comedy in many seasons. And, I may say, a happy 


change of pace in a musical theatre which has been 


leaning more and more toward drama. folk-opera or 
g | 


even opera. 
“The Country Girl,” by Clifford Odets. The old 
Odets, the man with a punch on a typewriter, is back. 
“The Rose Tattoo,” by Tennessee Williams. After 
having written three plays about frustrated women, Wil- 
liams reverses his field and writes about an un-frus- fred fehl 
trated woman. Darkness at Noon 


“Bell, Book and Candle,” (continued on page 93) 
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mrs. jack cohn 


ceil chapman 


joyce matthews 
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herbert fields and hope hampton betty smith 
cynthia cavanaugh 


Opening nights this season have brought out the best-dressed audiences in years. Fabulous furs, beau- 
tiful jewels and the newest dressmaker fashions have marked the entrance of the feminine playgoers 


who, with their escorts, dash into the theatres to make the appallingly early 8 o'clock curtain. Open- 


ing nights also bring out the autograph hounds and sidewalk seers*who can spot a celebrity before 


he or she steps out of a cab, and who, with peculiar telepathy, can spot a hit before the critics. 


judith evelyn kirk douglas jinx falkenburg mrs. john rawlings 
and irene wrightsman 
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The phenomenal Miss Baker, who is creating a sensa- 


tion on her coast-to-coast tour with the way she puts 


over her songs as well as her 43 


josephine baker French gowns. This is a Balenciaga. 


»0) 














a 
ashion plays its most definitive role in the theatre. 


It is as integral a part of any production as the script, the actors or 
the setting. Designers who create fashions for the theatre are the 
top dramatists of their league. Their job is to set the character 
visually into the scene so that a rapport is established between actor 
and audience before even a line is spoken. After hectic weeks of re- 
hearsal, of fittings and re-fittings, countless cast and script changes, 
the moment of dress rehearsal arrives. Now the endless hours of 
lighting the production begin, and costumes, like lines, may 
be scrapped at the last moment. But on opening night, in the 
curious alchemy of the theatre, the curtain always goes up. 
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offstage fashions 


Chosen with as much care as the clothes designed for them onstage. 
are the offstage fashions worn by stars. They place emphasis on line 
and ease of movement, and, above all, on clothes that never sub- 
merge their individuality, credos that every woman should follow. 


mercedes mc cambridge began her career in 
radio and the theatre, jumped to fame and an Academy 
Award in her first picture, All the King’s Men, is now 
starred in The Scarf. For an evening on the town she 
chooses a delicate dress of white silk marquisette with 
green lace inserts topped by the green taffeta coat, op- 
posite. Designed by Sophie of Saks Fifth Avenue. 
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gertrude lawrence brings her own special brand of 
magic and artistry to any stage she sets foot upon, currently 
illuminates The King and I, latest Rodgers-Hammerstein hit. 
Miss Lawrence. photographed in the reception room off her 
theatre dressing room, prefers suits for daytime wear. This gray 
wool faille, custom-made by Hattie Carnegie, is noteworthy for 


its simplicity, attention to detail and superb workmanship. 





gloria swanson whose Sunset Boulevard remains a 
cinematic triumph and who won Broadway acclaim for her 
rollicking portrayal in Twentieth Century, shows no signs 
of resting on her laurels. She is designing a collection of 
fall fashions, later takes on a TV show, radio program, and 
a new play, Nina. Photographed in her New York apart- 


ment, Miss Swanson wears an enchanting white taffeta 


evening gown, with front brown panel, her own design. 








2 ere nA, A NE ARETE SA CEA 


James Agate, 


one of the great drama critigs of our time, whose reputation is firmly es- 
tablished in his native England and acknowledged here by the initiated few, 


will gain a new American audience with the publication of The Later Ego. 





AGATE S HGO 


by BURTON RASCOE 


@ When James Agate (he pronounced it Eye-git) 

appeared at the pearly gates on the evening of June 

6, 1947, he may have said, jauntily, to St. Peter’s 

deputy customs inspector, “I have nothing to declare 
not even genius.” 

It was his prideful boast that he had been insolvent 
since 1917 but had been jailed for it only once, owing 
to the deplorable laxity of the British laws in protect- 
ing trusting creditors from the likes of him. And, al- 
though he was generally considered by his colleagues 
to be Britain’s foremost drama critic, he confessed he 


had been trying for thirty years to write as well as 


William Hazlitt and had rarely succeeded in writing 


even as well as James Agate at James Agate’s best. 
Four days before he collapsed and died of a third, 
and fatal, heart attack, he had the unusual privilege 
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of reading his own obituary. It was written by his ex- 
secretary, friend, and, after Agate’s death, his suc- 
cessor as drama critic on The London Sunday Times, 
Alan Dent. Agate had been ill, following a stroke, for 
some weeks, and Dent’s editor on the Manchester 
Guardian had ordered Dent to write Agate’s death 
notice for use just in case. Agate was an hour late for 
a luncheon appointment at his favorite restaurant, the 
Ivy, on June 2; Dent had taken the sheets out of his 
pocket and was putting the final touches on the obit 
when Agate suddenly appeared, looking over Dent's 
shoulder. Nothing would do but that Agate read the 
whole thing, which he did, with beaming approval, 
saying, “I wish I could write as well about you.” 
The obituary was an accurate and just appraisal. 
Considering the relationship (continued on page 98) 








































MR. MENCKEN 


and the Vagabond Players 


@ Henry Louis Mencken is being canonized this year 
for perhaps the fifth time since he first began to aston- 
ish the booboisie. Once again tome upon tome is rolling 
off the presses, presenting him as writer, as editor, as 
discoverer and encourager of other writers, as political 
and social dissenter, as critic of his fellow citizens, as 
musical amateur, as prophet of the American language, 
and as Nietzschean scholar. 

But there is still one chapter of Mr. Mencken’s life 
that remains unwritten. This deals with his excursion 
into the theatrical field. 

It was the creation of the little theatre in Baltimore- 
the Vagabond Players—that revealed this activity of 
Mr. Mencken’s to me. I was one of the founders, and 
the first director of the Vagabond Theatre. 

Even before H.L.M. joined our little group of serious 
thinkers as author and adviser, we had succeeded in 
throwing Baltimore into a tizzy of excitement through 
our oblique publicity. The Little Theatre movement 
was very new. The Washington Square Players were 
only a season old; America was not yet thoroughly 
infected with the Little Theatre rash. Baltimore was 
one of the first to catch the disease. (Parenthetically, 
I might add the Vagabond Players have survived all 
the others.) 

It all started in an empty grocery store, strategically 
located in a row of shops belonging to the St. James 
Hotel at the corner of Charles and Center Street, right 
in the center of town. With Carol Sax, afterwards a 
Broadway producer, I signed a ‘lease on the grocery 
store for $17.50 a month, put a big padlock on the 
Center Street door, hung provocative posters on the 
two big show windows facing Center Street, and went 
to work, to transform the store into a little theatre. Our 
working force made up of a galaxy of Baltimore talent 
came and went invisible to the public eye, through a 
back door from the “Gentlemen’s Room” of the hotel. 
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by ADELE NATHAN 


All during the summer in a miasma of glue paint— 
a fishy smell that was particularly offensive in the hot 
sticky Baltimore summer weather—we gave our all. 
Raymond Sovey, now a well-known Broadway designer, 
at that time a teacher of commercial design at the 
Maryland School of Art, crawled around the floor with 
five or six of his more fashionable pupils sewing on 
patches of calico which were to become the curtain. 
Griffith Coale, even then a distinguished muralist, a 
four-inch brush in each hand, colored the walls. Hy- 
land Kuhns, leader of Baltimore’s Cotillion and mem- 
ber of the board of the Bachelors Assembly, showed 
an unexpected talent for carpentry, and mounted on a 
ladder, sawed and hammered away at the proscenium 
arch. One of the vice-presidents of the Baltimore Elec- 
tric Company personally installed the switchboard. 
Madeleine Boyd, the wife of Ernest Boyd, the British 
Vice-Consul, tied up in a big apron, covered herself 
and the seats with dark varnish. On an improvised 
scaffolding, I painted the ceiling. 

We were careful to let a few chosen members of the 
press get a scoop by discovering the secret passageway. 
Once in, they too were put to work. Robert Garland. 
who lived at the St. James. and who wrote for the 
Baltimore American, proved himself a very good paint 
bucket carrier. J.0.L.—John Oldmixon Lambden, the 
nationally famous drama critic of the Baltimore Sun- 
papers, and a descendant of Lady Oldmixon, the great 
American actress of Revolutionary days—unfortunately 
displayed very little talent for hard labor, but we let 
him in anyway. He cheered us on, and his typewriter 
and fountain pen did good service in the cause of 
Baltimore’s Little Theatre. 

As the fall approached we gave out the news that 
the Vagabond Players would present programs of one- 
act plays. The first bill would (continued on page 99) 
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A minor painter who became a 


major theatrical designer 
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Illustration for Giraudoux’ Cantique de Cantiques 


by EMILY GENAUER 


® One cannot weigh an influence or measure grace. And so perhaps it 
will never be possible to fix with finality—if it ever is for any artist 
the true importance of the late Christian Bérard. Not even the memorial 
exhibition of his oil paintings, theatre designs, fashion sketches and 
book illustrations which has just closed at the Knoedler Galleries, in 
New York, after a lengthy tour of the country extending as far west as 
San Francisco and as far south as Houston, was much help to those 
viewers seeking to sift adjectives from accomplishment and arrive at a 
true estimate of Bérard’s place as a creative artist. 

Bérard remains, then, a paradox. He was a minor painter who be- 
came a major theatre designer—yet wanted above all else, he once told 
Gertrude Stein, to be regarded as a painter of importance. 

He was, according to Cecil Beaton, a close friend for twenty-five years, 
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“the quintessence of French taste and elegance,” yet 


never more so, says Beaton, than when he walked down 
the quays “in his dirty, cigarette-ash-covered shirt, his 
soiled coat and unbuttoned trousers, with his dirty dog 
hooked underneath his arm.” 

His designs for the theatre, said Louis Jouvet, with 
whom he collaborated for years, were wonderfully ac- 
curate, but, added Jouvet, “his sketches were complete- 
ly incomprehensible.” 

He was the gayest and most gregarious of fashion- 
able Parisians, without whose presence no fete, no gala 
opening of a play or an art exhibition, no coutourier’s 
showing, was counted a social success—yet his paint- 
ings are so full of a haunting loneliness and melancholy 
that he must surely have held. with Poe, that “the tone 
of beauty is sadness.” 


He has been called daring innovator and pervasive 
influence, but there is hardly a device or an idiom he 
used in his decors which did not spring from the great 
tradition of theatre design. 

He was uninterested in creating for anyone not in his 
own small circle of the socially and intellectually elite, 
but his ideas have touched the life of every shopgirl 
who succumbed, a few years back, to the “New Look” 
he inspired Dior to create. 

Bérard’s physical accomplishments before his un- 
timely death on February 12th, 1949, at the age of 
forty-seven, were enormous. Besides his painting, book 
illustrations, advertisements, fashion sketches, interior 
decorations, designs for pottery, scarves and even beach 
cabanas, he did the sets and costumes for over thirty 


theatre works, including ballets, films and plays. But, 





except for the Cocteau films, and the stage sets stored 
in warehouses awaiting improbable revival, there is 
nothing left to recall his work in the theatre except the 
cursory and “incomprehensible” sketches, sketches 
that, even were they more complete, could necessarily 
convey only one facet of a talent whose basic premise 
was that theatre design has no life of its own except 
as it functions in aesthetic unity with author or chore- 
ographer, actor, director and composer. 

There is nothing left, that is, but the glowing mem- 
ories of those who saw the productions on which Ber- 
ard collaborated. Even today the recollection of his 
brilliant second-act setting for Giraudoux’s The Mad- 


woman of Chaillot, that incongruously high-ceilinged 


Paris cellar centered by a bright red bed, still magically 


summons up not only the es- (continued on page 101) 


Top left to right: 
First act set for La Folle de Chaillot 
Costume sketch 
Sketch of L’Ecole des Femmes 
Illustration for Giraudoux’ Siegfried 


Bottom left: 


Second act set for La Folle de Chaillot 
Set for the ballet Seventh Symphony 


Right: 


Sketch by Vertés from his forthcoming book Instances 
et Visages de Paris of Bérard, Babilée and Carron 
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A quiet coin de Paris 


























In the Marché aux Fleurs 









Cy Ardee Mawes 


@ Paris will celebrate this year her two thousandth birthday. 
The case is not unique in the history of towns. Other cities, 
Rome, Athens, Alexandria are even older. But what is so re- 
markable in the case of Paris is that she remains, after two 
thousand years, as young as ever. For centuries, Paris was an 
ever-flowing source of new and bold ideas in all arts. This is 
as true to-day as it was in the days of Nineteenth Century Im- 
pressionists, of Eighteenth Century philosophers, of Seven- 
teenth Century dramatists. An always renewed power of crea- 
tion is the main trait of the French capital. Her playwrights, 
her painters, her writers, and also of course her dressmakers, 
milliners, jewelers are still experimenting. Other countries have 
been more successful in mass production. The part of Paris is 
invention. It is a part usually played by youth. In spite of her 
two thousand years, Paris belongs to the young generation of 
cultural capitals. 

Towns do not grow, age and decay like individuals. With 
courage and hard work, they can rejuvenate their tissues. Paris, , 
in two thousand years, moved from a small island in the middle 
of the river Seine, first to both banks, and then steadily West. 
Her live center was first Notre-Dame, later the Place des Vosges; 
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The Place des Vosges 


PARIS’ 


Two Thousandth Birthday 


later still the Louvre, the Boulevards, Montmartre; to-day, the 
Champs-Elysées, Montparnasse. But while she went on building 
new sections, which in turn became the heart of Paris, she never 
forgot nor destroyed her past. Some of the great historical 
towns had bad luck. Wars, revolutions, calamities erased them. 
Or the civilization they had represented vanished, and they 
found themselves buried in the sands of a desert. Paris had the 
good fortune to survive tremendous upheavals, Even the Second 
World War and its bombardments miraculously spared her. 
All the milestones are still there, untouched, and in this the two 
thousandth year of her history, a Passion play will be re-en- 
acted under the porch of Notre-Dame, exactly as it was six hun- 
dred years ago. 

The permanency of a great past and the accumulation, 
through centuries of civilization, of architectural beauties ex- 
plain, to a large extent, the gift of Paris for artistic invention. 
It means much to Parisian style and skill that a Paris dress 
designer, when he (or she) walks to his office, has to cross the 
Louvre, the Place Vendéme or the Place de la Concorde. That 
Paris herself is a masterpiece forces upon her inhabitants, who 
are also her lovers, a pattern of perfection. One of the main traits 
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The Seine at Neuilly 
The Left Bank 





































Jean Cocteau 


on the Bebé Bérard set for his play 
Les Parents Terribles. He was most 
recently represented in America by 
his film Orpheus, which combined 
left bank habitués. 


surrealism with 













































Mistinguette 


was recently a visitor to New York 
where she inspired Americans to 
i roam the streets singing Paree. 
The sparkle, the zest, the legs, are 
still in the best Paris tradition. 


of Paris productions, whether they be pictures, plays 
or dresses, is that they are intelligible, well-constructed. 
The men who designed the town are largely responsible 
for such clarity. Two powerful minds, those of Louis 
the Fourteenth and of Napoleon, left their imprint on 
Paris. After them, the tradition was maintained. As far 
as urban scenery goes, nothing in the world is quite 
as perfect as the immense perspective that extends from 
the Louvre to the Arc de Triomphe. 

\ young American professor who, in 1944, was go- 
ing overseas in uniform, told me: “I have one desire: 
that is to read Madame Bovary in the shadow of Notre- 
Dame, while eating a French croissant.” He was right, 
though I, personally, would choose a book more inti- 
mately connected with the history of Paris. In order to 
enjoy perfectly the two thousandth birthday celebra- 
tions, our visitors should reread the great books where 
the Paris of the past comes to life again. For the Mid- 
die Ages, Victor Hugo’s Notre-Dame de Paris and the 
poems of Villon; for the Seventeenth Century, Moliere; 
for the Nineteenth Century, Balzac, who knew Paris 
better than any other man; for the Boulevard period, 
Maupassant; for our own times: Jules Romains. Also 
they should, while they are in Paris, go very often to 
the Comédie-Francaise, where French classics are con- 
stantly and intelligently revived. 

For it is another trait of Paris that, while she leads 
the vanguard of artists towards new forms of art, she 
also prides herself at being faithful to the traditions 
of her twenty centuries. Our (continued on page 88) 
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Maurice Chevalier 


of the straw hat and lip wrote 
the official Bimillenary song 
for Paris’ birthday. He has been 
making a successful tour of 
Canada with his one-man show. 


guy gillette 


karl bissin . 
mae, 20d Michele Morgan 


beautiful ambassador from France to London 
and Hollywood film studios, was seen to best 
advantage in the delicacy of her native sur- 
roundings in the film Symphonie Pastorale. 


photographed from the screen by guy gillette 


Jean Louis Barrault 


is one of the most active men in French theatre, 


acting in the film La Ronde, premiering Anouilh’s 


play La Répétition, and recently appearing in 
Clavel’s Maguelonne at the Théatre Marigny. 
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Betpeere Ol acer 


@ Because | have spent almost as much of my life 
with popular as with classical music I have often been 
asked to comment on the value and importance of the 
classical versus the popular. Frankly the question has 
baffled me, for | have never been able to give any 
world-shaking definitions which would pit the one 
against the other. | have come to the conclusion that 
there is no fundamental difference between the two 
forms. Basically the only two categories into which 
music can be divided are those of good and bad. There 
are many works of Beethoven, Tschaikovsky and other 
great composers which are not performed because they 
cannot compare with their proven masterpieces, and 
this situation also prevails with some of today’s com- 
posers of show music. 

The fact that we cannot speak of a fundamental dif- 
ference between popular and classical music becomes 
immediately apparent when we consider that some of 
the music regarded as classical had originally all the 
characteristics of what we call popular music today. 

What about some of Mozart’s music? I remember 
reading several of his letters in which he speaks of 
being highly gratified at hearing his music played in 
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About Popular Music 


by ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 


cafes or whistled on the streets. Specifically he men 









tions Figaro’s aria Non Piu Andrai. Romain Rolland, 
the French writer, tells in his biography of Handel that 
many arias from his operas became so popular in Lon- 
don that they were on everyone’s lips. And what about 
many songs of Schubert, arias by Rossini, Donizetti 
and Verdi? In our country we have the songs of 
Stephen Foster, now considered part of our musical 
heritage, but which in the composer’s time were regu- 
lar “pop” tunes. The same is happening to the music 
of Gershwin. Most of it was written for Broadway, 
including his masterpiece Porgy and Bess. Already 
many of the European opera houses have absorbed it 
in their regular repertoire, and I believe it will not be 
too long before it will be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

One of the great achievements of popular music is 
that it has paved the way for audiences to appreciate 
the great works of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, etc. At 
regular intervals I receive letters from some people 
who admit that at first they only liked the hit songs 
of the day, but that in hearing some of the modern 
orchestral treatments of these (continued on page 94) 
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Ywice - Ygld Dates 


THE TALES OF HOFFMAN 


THE EMPEROR’S NIGHTINGALE 


rawings by gardner le 


by LEDA BAUER 


@ The translating of operas into films has been, from the earliest 
days of the motion picture, the goal of every cinema impresario with 
a leaning toward “culture” and with excess profits from such enter- 
prises as yield only monetary rewards. As far back as 1918 Sam 
Goldwyn presented, in silent films, his own interpretation of Thais 
starring Mary Garden, the most exciting diva of that day. 

With the coming of sound, less intrepid, if just as progressive, pro 
ducers, compromised by hiring well-known singers to insert an occa- 
sional aria from some popular opera into a sagging plot or even filmed 
an opera plot using the score as background music. In the past few 
years there have been released here some French and Italian-made film 
opera—versions of La Boheme, La Traviata, The Barber of Seville 
no one of which, for obvious reasons, quite came off. 
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Opera plots are, in the main, silly, illogical, too re- 
mote or too tragic in tone for American audiences. And 
famous, or even adequate, voices are seldom to be 
found in the size-twelve females and the tall, dark and 
handsome males our American public demands as cine- 
ma stars. Too, sufficient funds for such uncertain com- 
mercial ventures are difficult to raise—top voices come 
high, elaborate settings, a first-rate orchestra, intelli- 
gent direction, all add to the costs of a production 
whose audience may very well be limited to a compara- 
tive handful of opera lovers. 
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The 





Tales of Hoffman 


With all the talent lavished on it; dancers Moira 
Shearer, Leonide Massine, Robert Helpmann, 
singers Ann Ayars and Robert Rounseville, The 
Tales of Hoffman, technicolor extravaganza, comes 
to life only in its memorable Offenbach score. 


It was because all signs and portents seemed un- 
usually propitious that so much was expected of the 
Michael Powell-Emeric Pressburger production of Of- 
fenbach’s Tales of Hoffman, recently released here by 
London Films. Made with an apparently unlimited 
budget, under the same auspices as the charming and 
successful ballet film, The Red Shoes, crowded with 
top cinematic names in all technical departments, lavish 
with musical, choreographic and dramatic talent—Sir 


Thomas Beecham and The Royal Philharmonic Orches- 


tra, Moira Shearer, Leonide Massine, Pamela Brown, 
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Robert Helpmann, Robert Rounseville, Ann Ayars 
Tales of Hoffman is nevertheless a long, elegant and 
monumental bore. 

If ever an opera, just as it stood, offered material 
for a truly interesting film, E. T. A. Hoffman’s account 
ef his three remarkable misadventures in romance 
would seem to be that opera. In a German bier stube, 
a misanthropic, disillusioned young man recounts to 
his friends why he has given up the search for love. 
The first girl he wanted turned out to be a miraculously 
constructed puppet, beautiful, amiable, but made of 


porcelain and wire. A second, a Venetian courtesan. 





wanted only his soul, to sell to the devil. The third and 
last, suffering from tuberculosis but intent on a career, 
sang herself to death. Strange and macabre tales, these 


stories with their mystery, delicacy and poetic feeling, 


had as strong an appeal in their day as now, and espe- 


cially to musicians. Weber, Schumann, and later 
Brahms toyed with the idea of setting them to music. 
E. T. A. Hoffman was himself a musician as well as 
one of the greatest contributors to Germany’s cultural 
traditions and the Romantic movement of the Eight- 
eenth Century. Offenbach’s score for this fantastic 


libretto is unquestionably his (continued on page 85) 


The Emperor’s Nightingale 
" ghting 


An enchanting color film, The Emperor's Nightingale 
is a new version of the Hans Andersen fairy tale, pro- 
duced in Czechoslovakia. Exquisite hand-carved 
puppets are the actors, Boris Karloff the narrator. 
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Miracle in Milan 

De Sica’s newest film, Miracle in Milan, is a note- 
worthy production. Beautifully directed, it is an im- 
aginative story of how Toto, an orphan, brings hap- 
piness to beggars and villagers through a fairy dove. 


photogrepmed trom the screen by guy gillette 





Five 


Five, the new movie thriller, written, produced and 
directed by Arch Oboler, famed radio dramatist, is 
the story of the last five people on earth. Idea is in- 


triguing; picture is not. Susan Douglas is the star. 
t 


‘ 
: 
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Diary of a Country Priest 

Diary of a Country Priest tells simply and movingly 
the story of a priest who is in conflict with his villag- 
ers. Directed by Robert Bresson, it won the French 
film critics’ award as the best film of the year. 


The Brave Bulls 


The Brave Bulls, taken from Tom Lea’s 
powerful novel, is an engrossing movie. 
Produced by Robert Rossen, it shows bull- 
fighting as practiced in the native Mexican 
locale, which may or may not appeal to 
the American public. Mel Ferrer plays the 
leading role with conviction and intensity. 


La Ronde » 


La Ronde is the new French picture all Europe is talk- 
ing about. Adapted from Schnitzler’s play Reigen, it 
involves a chain of affaires in each of which one pro- 
tagonist is the instigator of the next intrigue. Whether 
it will pass the censors here is doubtful. A star-studded 
cast includes Simone Signoret, Gerard Phillippe (right). 
Anton Walbrook, Simone Simon, Danielle Darrieux. 
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offstage... 


wee Gibbs, one of the few men successfully 


to combine the jobs of dramatic critic and play- 
wright, has recently taken on an assignment the mere 
idea of which would reduce a lesser man to a whimper- 
ing wreck inside of a week. Gibbs is doing a musical- 
comedy version of Max Beerbohm’s Zuleika Dobson, 
a book that defies almost every law for the construction 
of musical comedies, and all he has to do is break it 
down piece by piece, using all the Beerbohm material 
he can and keeping what he calls “musical-comedy 
claptrap” to an absolute minimum. 

One of his main problems is, of course, Zuleika her- 
self. Musical-comedy heroines are always attractive 
(to look at, that is), but few of them have ever had 
Zuleika’s rather disturbing gift of making marble 





Wolcott Gibbs, right, with Malcolm Pearson, 
co-producer of Season in the Sun. 
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statues perspire as she goes past, or of having pra 
tically the entire student body of Oxford hurl them 
selves into the Thames to prove their love for her 
Considering the fact that less than a dozen of these 
what is the word? ardent? headstrong? romantic? 
youths had even been introduced to Zuleika, it should 
be obvious that she is a rather extraordinary dish, Her 
only other talent is doing little tricks of legerdemain 
(and not very good little tricks, either), and her one 
desire in life is to find a man who will not disintegrate 
completely the minute he sees her, She’s flattered when} 
all the Oxonians drown themselves, and just the slight | 
est bit saddened, but, before they have all been fished | 
out of the river, Zuleika has packed up and departed | 
for Cambridge, with a kind of let’s-try-it-again-and-see 
what-happens-this-time attitude. To say the very leas 
for Zuleika, she will be a difficult character to cast. 
Now, the musical-comedy laws demand that Some] 
body Gets Somebody in the end, and although Gibbs | 
says “it kills me to think of it,” he’s going to have to} 
find a couple somewhere in all this shambles who can | 
wind up the play in each other’s arms—or at any rate 


on speaking terms with one another. Another problem 


ee RITE 


will be to get a male chorus that will even faintly 
resemble a group of Oxford undergraduates, and, 
although he may be a little premature about it, Gibbs 
is already prophesying that “the critics will say that 


this is the most elderly goddam student body they ve 


— 


ever seen.” (Actually, | don’t think he has much tof 
worry about on that account, but it provides an inter: | 
esting picture of a critic-playwright mentally criticiz | 
ing his own play while he’s writing it. That way lies 
madness, Gibbs, and you know it.) 

But, in spite of these and several dozen other prob 
lems, Gibbs is confident that it will work. He has been 
toying with the idea for more than five years, and has: 
written several preliminary outlines, and the experi 
ence he gained from Season in the Sun has given him 
a good understanding of the mechanical problems 
involved in staging a play. Nancy Stern, who will 
produce Zuleika, has an option that runs until January, 
1953, and if Gibbs can’t do it before that time, then 
nobody can. And it is possibly a sign of Beerbohm’s 
confidence in him that Beerbohm doesn’t want even 


to see the completed script. 
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by nathaniel benchley 


nd, on the same general subject, it is interesting 
a to note that Ferenc Molnar refuses to see Make 
a Wish (which is based on his The Good Fairy), just 
as he refused to see Carousel and other adaptations of 
his works. His aversion to adaptations goes all the way 
back to 1912, when Liliom opened in Budapest, and 
Puccini wanted to make an opera of it. Molnar declined 
the idea, saying that “the author loses his identity” 
when a show of his is made into a musical, and 
although he seems to have come around a little as far 
as giving permission for such ventures, he still takes 
the position that it isn’t what he wrote, and he there- 
fore doesn’t care much about it one way or the other. 
In a way, it’s too bad he was so positive about it 
earlier, because a Puccini version of Liliom would 
probably have made one hell of an opera, but there’s 
not a great deal that can be done about it right now. 


talag 17, the play about a German prisoner-of- 
S war camp by two Stalag alumni, was scheduled to 
open on the afternoon of May 8, in one of the few 
matinee openings in many years. This is because 
José Ferrer, who is producing and directing Stalag 17, 
is also currently playing in Twentieth Century, and, 
as Ferrer says, “I’m not man enough to give a per- 
formance over there at the same time that this is 
opening here.” He figures it would be a kindness to 
the customers at Twentieth Century not to have him 
worrying about Stalag 17 while he is trying to give 
them their money’s worth in the Hecht-and MacArthur 
show, and he’s probably right. Even Ferrer can’t do 
all that at one time. Although there have been mati- 
nee openings before (Katharine Cornell first played 
Candida at a matinee, simply because there were so 
many openings that particular week it was the only 
way the first-string critics could see the show), this 
is probably the first time a show opened in the after- 
noon because the director is playing in something else. 
All Ferrer needs now is to be shooting a movie at the 


same time, and he'll have a perfect score. 


Jose Ferrer directing John Ericson and Robert 
Strauss in Stalag 17. 


ne of the saddest spectacles in the theatre is that 
Oo of an actor with very few lines to read, and all 
of them bad. The least a playwright can do for the bit 
players is to give them lines they can read with a 
normal amount of persuasion, so that they will be 
remembered with something other than derision the 
next time they look for a job. I still cringe at the mem- 
ory of a play several years ago, which involved a 
murder on a Nile steamer, and in which the captain 
of the steamer spoke exactly two sentences. This poor 
soul had to appear, in full-dress whites, look at the 
corpse and say, “Mrs. Harrison murdered? This is 
bad!” With which he retired to his dressing room, 
the laughter of the audience still crashing in his ears. 
This department intends from here on to publicize 
any such lines that come to its attention, and possibly 
at the end of the season bestow an award on the play- 
wright and actor involved in the most ringing exam- 
ple of this form of sadism. The actor will receive a 
handsomely-engraved card of sympathy (with the of- 
fending line in 16-point Gothic type), and the play- 
wright will receive a copy of The Struggle for Love, 
Fame, Honor and Treasure, by Robert E. Callahan, a 
book that contains more incredible lines per page than 


any other since the invention of the flat-bed press. 
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@ Probably the most interesting development—in fact, 
the only new development—to come out of the theat- 
rical experimental stations in the last couple of sum- 
mers is a hardy, fast-growing hybrid which its origina- 
tors have named the Music Circus. In the trade there 
are variations on the name—Melody Fair, Music Car- 
nival, etc.—but the strain is readily identifiable. When 
you see musical theatre, in-the-round, in a tent, that’s it. 

The great virtue of this newest of theatrical flora 
is its mass appeal which stems mainly from its natural 
informality. It is shirt-sleeve. or the common garden 
variety of theatre and a man can feel as much at home 
in it as he can in his own back yard. On the other hand. 
it has a sufficient number of new qualities to have stim- 
ulated the interest of such veteran fanciers of musical 
theatre as Sigmund Romberg, Deems Taylor. Oscar 
Hammerstein 2d and Richard Rodgers. 

Also it has caused something of a stir among theatre 
operators who, like horticulturists, are intent at this 
season on a single pursuit—increasing the summer's 
yield. However, the theatrical husbandman is not yet 
plunging headlong into the new market, since the initial 
investment is great and only expert care and cultivation 
can bring satisfactory results. 

Generically, the Music Circus springs from a num- 
ber of species. Because the audience sits around the 
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stage instead of only in front of it, Music Circus has a 
vague architectural relationship to the circuses of an- 
cient Rome and the theaters of Greece. Actually, it 
bears a closer family resemblance to arena theatre, 
or theatre-in-the-round, a European import recently be- 
come popular in America. There is a close tie with the 
American circus and the Chautauqua, from which it 
derives its tent. And the dominant strain is, of course, 
operetta and musical comedy, particularly that branch 
performed al fresco, although there is an essential dif- 
ference in the fact that, under a tent, rain is less of a 
hazard. 

All of this naturally took an uncommon amount of 
cross-breeding, but the oddest part of it is that the 
species of music theatre, in-the-round in-a-tent, which 
is most commonly found in these parts, had its origin 
in, of all places, Manila. 

The man who brought the seedling back to these 
shores is St. John Terrell, a young actor-manager who 
played in “Winterset,” “Judgement Day” and some 
others, and had a major role in the establishment in 
1939 of the Bucks County Playhouse at New Hope. 
Pa., where he has been a summer resident for quite a 
few years. Terrell first learned about tents and show 
business at sixteen when he passed a summer with a 
carnival in the double capacity of fire eater and tutor 
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to the owner’s son. The tent idea remained with him. 

Terrell, a blondish, personable fellow with an actor’s 
flair, is constantly mistaken for an Englishman, which 
he is not. He was born in Chicago. Joseph Meriwether 
ferrell, late Governor of Georgia, was his great uncle 
and they named a county in Texas after another of his 
forebears. He pronounces his given name, “Sinjun,” 
and discovered on a recent trip to England that even 
the British had a devil of a time understanding him. 
“Oh,” they said once they'd got the hang of it, “you 
nean ‘Sent Jawn’.” 

During World War II, Terrell was a Troop Trans- 
port Command pilot until discharged because of crash 
injuries. He joined the USO and wound up in Manila 
where he discovered troops were being deprived of see- 
ing “This Is The Army” because there wasn't a large 
enough stage handy. 

“Get out the bulldozers, dig a saucer and put a tent 
wer it,” said Terrell. “Put the actors in the middle and 
the men can sit around them.” The Army said it would 
have to go through channels. 

Back in the United States, Terrell argued for his plan 
with USO bigwigs but the results were negative. Ter- 
rell eventually found himself back in civilian life with 
a few campaign ribbons, some war bonds, the win- 
hings from Army crap games (continued on page 89) 
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Refreshments during intermission 
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Out of This World 


Yuriko in The Small House of Uncle 
Thomas from The King and I. 





On Broadway 


@ One dominant trend seems clear in the recent 
Broadway season: dancing in shows has become a 
vital element in the overall production and is no longer 
an appendage or afterthought. We now have dance that 
not only flows out of the dramatic continuity but fur- 
thers it; the really gifted choreographers are able to 
use dance to advance the action of the plot. Dialogue, 
song, and dance have become more and more syn- 


thesized, so that the Broadway musical stage is more 


and more approaching something very much like 


the lyric theatre. One device used by choreographers, 


for example, is to remove the obvious distinction be- 
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tween singers and dancers, thus leading smoothly from 
song into dance. It is significant that in the cases 
where this is done consistently the overall staging has 
been handled by a choreographer rather than a direc- 
tor. So far, extraordinarily creative results have been 
obtained. 

All in all, this has been a banner year for musicals, 
and for dance in particular. No fewer than a dozen 
shows enlisted the services of choreographers, includ- 
ing such non-musicals as Romeo and Juliet and Peer 
Gynt. The names of the foremost choreographers re- 


sponsible for animating the (continued on page 96) 
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@ Every summer, as though keeping an age-old ritual, 
dance deserts the cities and retires into the hills. For 
modern dance in particular the summer has a special 
significance. For years now, almost as long as there ) 
has been something we could call modern dance, the | 
best teaching, the most interesting combinations of * | 
talent, the most exciting premieres have taken place In the Hills | 
at “summer schools,” the greatest of which was the 

Bennington experiment of the thirties. Modern dance 

is pretty closely associated with the colleges in Amer 

ica—for better or worse. In the summers it tends to ses i ea 

be for better. The usual academic atmosphere lifts a by BEATRICE GOTTLIEB 

bit during the summers and real workshops conducted 
by outstanding choreographers and performers go into 
operation. Perhaps there is something about the sum- 
mer which releases a dancer’s creative energies; at 
least it means escape from a back-breaking winter 
teaching schedule. 

Jacob's Pillow, near Lee, Massachusetts, is the most Valerie Betti» 
eclectic of the summer dance spots. Ted Shawn, the 
director, calls it The University of the Dance and tries 
to have every kind of dance represented on his faculty. 
Eclecticism is in the Denishawn tradition, and though 
the school and company founded by Shawn and Ruth 
St. Denis trained the revolutionary modern dancers 
Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, et al.—Denishawn 
itself, while it lasted, continued to be a borrower of 
styles. Of this summer’s performers, one of the most 
interesting will be Ruth St. Denis herself, who is now 
ageless and practically immortal. She is on the pro- 
gram as a “religious dancer.” The venerable Miss Ruth 
has always considered herself a religious dancer, and 
though she dances in a religious tradition almost en- 
tirely of her own making, (continued on page 97) 
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@ At this season of the year, when a young man’s 
fancy traditionally turns to thoughts that interest poets, 
Paul Beisman’s analytical mind is firmly focused on 
just one thing: the St. Louis Municipal Opera, which 
he has served as manager for the past 20 of its 33 sea- 
sons. And when he is in this frame of mind, it be- 
hooves a theatrical reporter to sharpen his pencil and 
his wits, for Beisman is the undisputed father of the 
outdoor theatre movement, that great summer phenom- 
enon of the hinterland off Broadway. 

Could the only man continuously connected with the 
oldest summer theatre think of a new approach to this 
discussion of his pet project; something more original, 
perhaps, than a prediction that the summer theatre is 
here to stay? Beisman could and did. He ventured 
the thought that the movement may do a lot to cure the 
road’s awful winter ills. 

He had just returned from an inspection tour of 
the Kansas City Starlight Theatre Association, newest 
of nearly a dozen patterned on Beisman’s, and one of 


that number which he has served as consultant and 
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door Opera 


by BRUCE BOHLI 


adviser. This new venture, he pointed out, brought 
150 prominent Kansas Cityans into direct contact with 
matters theatrical. So why shouldn’t that first taste of 
active participation whet the appetite of the initiates 
to the point where they would devote year-round atten- 
tion to promoting the stage? Such a thing happened in 
St. Louis, which used to rank with Holy Week as the 
graveyard of road companies, until Municipal Opera 
directors took the lead in forming a playgoers group te 
provide guaranteed audiences. Recently when the Kiss 
Me. Kate advance man reached Beisman’s bailiwick, 
he carried a request from citizens of a dozen stops 
around the circuit: find out from Beisman how we can 
start a playgoers organization of our own. 

Such a novel approach to the subject of this piece 
isn’t as far afield as it might seem. It is, perhaps, the 
best index to the long way which that brash newcomer, 
the summer outdoor theatre, has come. And before 
anyone is inclined to dismiss the suggestion of upstart 
summer lending old man winter a hand, let me hasten 


to point out a few things about Beisman’s background. 
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St. Louis ‘"Muny” Opera, oldest U. S. outdoor theatre, takes in a steady $600,000 
a season, plays to a capacity audience of 12,000 nightly, and has never had a 


deficit except in its first season when it was almost rained out of existence. 


His analytical mind is far from one-track. During the 
fall and winter season he is manager of the city’s only 
legitimate house, a post he has held since 1923. He 
wasnt born in a dressing room cubicle, but he was 
a gallery god at 12, a theatrical press agent at 15, and 
a journeyman usher somewhere between those tender 
ages. Three years ago he received the Antoinette Perry 
Award of the American Theatre Wing. 

Thirty-two years ago at this time, however, he wasn’t 


talking in terms of the summer theatre providing a lift 


for anything. The way things turned out on opening 


night of Municipal Opera’s first (1919) season he 
would probably have settled for a pair of dry socks. 
That season almost became the shortest in history, for 
a few minutes before the stage lights’ were to go on for 
the first performance of Robin Hood, a flash flood 
struck with such fury that props, costumes and even a 
bass fiddle were swept into nearby River des Peres. 
which borders the theatre’s exquisitely scenic locale on 
a hillside in Forest Park. 


After that opening night fiasco the Muny, as it is 


fondly called by natives, was strictly a shoestring prop- 
osition for the duration of the first season. At the end 
of three weeks, it had run up a deficit of $30,000, a 


respectable figure even in (continued on page 98) 
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F THE three giants of the English-speaking thea- 
tre, Shaw has been released at last from the 
world of fools to which he played schoolmaster in vain, 
and O’Neill, worn down to the semi-paralyzed skeleton 
of the fine figure of a man we knew, is here merely to 
remind us that Fate is the ironist he always claimed it 
was. Only O’Casey is left us from the triumvirate of 
our theatre, and there is much comfort in the realiza- 
tion that his last play Cock-a-doodle Dandy, published 
in 1949, had more dramatic sinew and vitality than 
anything written by him since The Plough and the 
Stars a quarter of a century ago. It is no small irony, 
however, that a theatre very much in need of a breath 
of greatness is ill at ease whenever the wind blows from 
the English countryside where Ireland’s greatest sur- 
viving writer lives in exile. Virtually an exile from the 
English-speaking theatre as well, O’Casey proudly waits 
to be invited into the shabby temples of Broadway and 
London’s West End, and he signals to us with play afte: 
play that we can have him solely on his own terms. 
Such independence being most unusual, and also ex- 
















422 North Circu- 
lar Road where 
Sean O’Casey 
wrote Juno and 
the Paycock and 
The Plough and 
the Stars. 





tremely disconcerting when money—money for stage 
productions—is involved, he enters only the portals 
of theatrical enterprises poor enough to be able to 
afford integrity. 

Meanwhile the professional theatre deludes itself into 
believing that it recovers greatness whenever it plays 
host to synthetic poetic drama. It feels especially virtu- 
ous, for example, when it can point to Christopher 
Fry’s The Lady’s Not for Burning, a play that is, after 
all, written not only in polysyllable but in extremely 
clever verse. The professional theatre discovers that 
it can be more or less at ease with Christopher Fry. 
\ bright talent such as his should always be welcomed, 
of course, but I suspect that West End and Broadway 
are not averse to it because it suits their drawing-room 
mentality. Fry’s talent titillates the stage instead of 
disturbing it. T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party gets 
Broadway's and the West End’s nod for similar rea- 
sons. Its desiccated, if cadenced, philosophy of accept- 
ance (“resign yourself to the fact that you aren’t much 


of anything unless a special Grace has singled you out 
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This is the first in a series of three articles on O’Casey by Mr. Gassner 


The Prodigality of Sean O’Casey 


as one of the elect”—a tinkle of theology after the 
nature music of St. Francis and the heroic tolling of 
Loyola!) suits a desiccated intelligentsia. As for the 
rest of the audience, it can derive pleasure from the 
very expertly written cocktail conversation with which 
Eliot occasionally makes Noel Coward look like a dil- 
ettante in the art of impolite high comedy. 

In such suave company as Fry’s and Eliot's, O’Casey 
seems graceless and devoid of manners—a lumbering 
giant on whom a dress suit would look like a mainsail. 
Nor can we expect that the expansive Mr. O’Casey will 
be considered a proper companion by the current van- 
guard of “New Critics” that greatly prefers concen- 
trated, sometimes indeed, constipated, souls and minds 
whose enigmas invite endless explication. Everybody 
who is not decently veiled by one or more of the “seven 
types of ambiguity,” is naked in the eyes of the new 
Alexandrian savants who make and unmake literary 
reputations among the elite. Such nakedness is consid- 
ered unseemly, so that for one “new critic” of the prim 
new literary generation Death of a Salesman seemed 
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Part One 


by JOHN GASSNER 


virtually on a par with Edgar A. Guest’s lullabies to 
Main Street. Nor, to be sure, is O’Casey apt to win 
support from the contemporary reconstructed “liber- 
als” who exert a literary influence. They have recently 
discovered “original sin,” while O’Casey remains op- 
timistic concerning the essential human being. They 
mortify themselves with the reflection that the “idea 
of progress” to which they once clung was a naive no- 
tion inherited from the simple-minded eighteenth-cen- 
tury philosophers, whereas it is evident that O’Casey 
would rather be naive than dead. For the literary lib- 
erals, too, O’Casey is an unsophisticated fellow. 
O’Casey’s reputation is not being sparked by any 
vanguard group. His friends, at least in America, are t« 
be found among “unenlightened” journalists who have 
a drop of romantic idealism in their veins, and among 
those “unenlightened” critics who believe with Paul 
Verlaine that the way to make art is to take “literature” 
and “wring its neck.” (O’Casey, in fact, is always at his 
worst when he forgets to perform this indelicate 
but necessary operation. He (continued on page 102) 
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TV gives its viewers more for their summer 


money while radio offers those old “‘fillers.”’ 


Barry Gray TI 


Replacement 





@ As television moves toward maturity it becomes 
increasingly plain that it is not going to travel on the 
rusty tracks laid down by the radio industry. This 
water-level route through darkest Mediocrity leads no- 
where but to the small village of Nullity. Even radio’s 
program makers have, after twenty years, come to 
realize this. Thus we have the spectacle of an industry 
in its last lingering days trying valiantly to hit the 
upgrade. This is all to the good. And we loudly applaud 
such efforts as NBC’s Big Show and Columbia’s fine 
documentary, Hear it Now! 





Tallulal 1 Sate! : But underneath the applause, steady and relentless 
atituian and catcnmo 


as waves washing their message upon a beach at night, 


we hear the murmur, “Too late . . . too late 


Ralph Bellamy 


too late.” 

In the months immediately ahead, known in this 
branch of show business as the Replacement Season, 
radio will hole deeper into its ruts. To summer audi- 
ences it will offer the same things it has always offered: 
low-budget, slap-dash shows. 

Television, on the other hand, is departing radically 
from radio procedure. It is managing to retain at least 
75 percent of its big-time shows. And the replacements 
announced so far indicate that somebody with a show- 


wise mind is at work in this coltish new medium. 










But let’s look first at radio. Some of us, driving 
along country highways, lolling on beaches or sun- 
decks, hear the radio more in summer than in any 
other season. And what treasures are we likely to turn 





up this season? Well, put your head under the table 
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Season 
by HARRIET VAN HORNE 


here and I'll whisper. These are no events to announce 
from the housetops. 

\s always, Hope, Crosby, Benny and the McGees of 
Wistful Vista will steal away ‘til late September. The 
strain of that big half-hour show once a week seems 
to make a thirteen-week vacation mandatory in this 
lotos-land set. 

Gone, too, will be the dramatic shows, such as the 
Lux Theatre. And the symphonies and other expensive 
musical packages. Replacements will be of four major 
types: mysteries, give-away quiz shows, situation com- 
edies and modest little musicals. "Twas ever thus. 

Actors who can’t find work in summer stock will 
stew in the city’s heat hoping for 1) a chance to be 
seen on TV, or, 2) a part in one of the thirty-odd 
crime shows that have proved themselves, down 
through the radio ages, a sponsor’s best buy. They're 
cheap to produce. And they practically never fail to 
draw an audience. Like the sunshine patriots, radio 
has its summertime sponsors. And they pride them- 
selves on getting more Neilsen points per dollar in- 
vested than the winter sponsors who carry a $20,000- 
a-week show and draw a so-so rating, each little point 
costing a fortune. 

All you need to put on a radio mystery is a script 
costing $250, half-a-dozen actors costing $1,000, a 
sound man (provided by the network) to fire the 
blank pistols and plunge the carving knife into the 
fresh head of cabbage. Plus an organist who knows 


just which chord to strike (continued on page 100) 
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@ Sam Levenson, who last winter became the hottest 
new comic in television, no more resembles a comic 
than does ex-President Herbert Hoover. He fits into 
none of the conventional categories of funnymen, of 
which there are more than there are assistant tech- 
nicians on a television show. Levenson, who is husky 
(200 pounds), reddish-haired, and a former school- 
teacher complete with rimless spectacles, is not a 
brash, frantic jokester of the Milton Berle school; he 
does not deliver his lines as though in indignation, like 
Harvey Stone; he does not whine, like Jerry Lewis; he 
is not a shotgun artist, firing a pattern of gags in the 
hope that one will hit, like Bob Hope or Henny Young- 
man; he does not base his humor upon his own per- 
sonality problems, like Jack Benny; nor is he a win- 
some slyboots, like Jimmy Savo, or a slightly alcoholic 
one, like Joe E. Lewis. Levenson’s delivery is affable. 
unhurried, and diffident, and his stories are so clean 
they would make B. S. Pully’s most antiseptic lines 
seem unfit for postal privileges. Because he is simple, 
direct, and gives evidence of strong ethnic roots, he 
has been compared to Will Rogers. The comparison 
is glib and inaccurate; Rogers was dependent upon 
topical material, Levenson is about as topical as a tree. 

Levenson’s humor, which is heard on twenty-odd 
CBS stations on Saturday nights, stems from the fa- 
miliar. He takes it from situations which have been 
recurring in human relations since the time that the 
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by RICHARD B. GEHMAN 







Lord, anticipating Alexander Calder, fashioned a 
highly articulate mobile from a rib. Levenson strives, 
he once told an acquaintance, for timelessness and uni- 
versality, and his high ratings on the audience-survey 
polls indicate that he has achieved these qualities in 
considerable measure. He was first known as a “Jew- 
ish” humorist, but it is now apparent that to label him 
as such is as nonsensical as calling Thomas Mann a 
“German” writer. On occasions when Levenson has ap- 
peared before Holy Name Societies and Protestant 
Men’s Bible Classes, the more determinedly sectarian 
members of the audiences have been astonished to find 
that the people he talks about, their antics and trou- 
bles, are not in the least different from themselves and 
their own experiences. By concentrating on traits 
which remain constant whether a man is colored green 
or has an octagonal head, Levenson shows the true 
foolish nature of prejudice—and for this reason alone 
he may some day be remembered as a greater comic 
than many of his contemporaries. 

Since Levenson’s humor is largely based on his own 
life, it might be well to begin this at the logical begin- 
ning. He is now thirty-nine; he was born on Decem- 
ber 28, 1911, in New York’s lower east side, an area 
which is becoming as noted for its production of fa- 
mous personalities as ancient Greece was for philoso- 
phers. Later the family moved uptown to a tenement in 
East 98th Street between Park and Madison Avenues. 
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There the boy’s active mind began accumulating the 
material which the man was to put to highly profitable 
use thirty years later. “People ask, ‘Where do you get 
your stories?’ ” Levenson remarked to me one day late 
in May. “Our block must have had six or seven hun- 
dred people in it, all nationalities, all religions. All you 
have to do is remember—the romances, the fights, the 
peddlers, the kids, the fathers and mothers, everything. 
Everybody had a story, and it was a whole city in one 
block—death, illness, sorrow, love, jokes, they were all 
there. My God, when the flu epidemic hit during the 
last war, the wailing that went on there! I'll never for- 
get it—I never forget anything. The way we used to sit 
around and watch the courting! And there wasn’t a pes- 
simist in the crowd. Nobody felt underprivileged be- 
cause nobody knew any better—it was life. it was great.” 

Hyman Levenson, the father, and Rebecca, his wife. 
had come to the United States from Russia in 1910, 
following the two eldest boys, Joseph (now a doctor) 
and Jack (a dentist). who sent for the family. There 
were five more children besides Sam: David (known 
for some reason as Dudley, now in the clothing busi- 
ness); Michael (an artist of repute; Mamma couldn't 
understand why he never went to work); Bill (called 
Willie, a dental technician) ; Albert (Sam’s protector, 
now working for him on the show); and Dora (a 
housewife). Sam was the only child born in this coun- 


try. The father was a tailor and a devout patriot; al- 





though he never became well-to-do, he always man- 



























aged to support the family, and, according to Sam, he 
never faltered in his immense gratitude at being in the 
United States. “He used to stand outside the tenement 
and breathe the air, shaking his head and thanking 
God that he was here,” Sam has said. “The day he was 
naturalized was the climax of his life.” 

Sam went to public schools and subsequently to 
Brooklyn College, where he majored in languages. 
While working for his master’s degree at Columbia, 
he met a professor who got him interested in Spanish 
folklore and who made him aware of the fact that folk 
tales were not necessarily confined to foreign lands. 
“It'd never dawned on me that they were all around 
me,” he said. “So I started collecting material on the 
manners and customs of our time, with particular em- 
phasis on our humor. Humor reflects the customs bet- 
ter than anything else. If a woman wears a new kind 
of hat, it often makes for a humorous situation. The 
depression, in spite of its trouble, created a lot of 
jokes. Human beings need outlets—not only for the 
things that make them unhappy, but for everything, 
and the outlets are in their stories about themselves.” 

Levenson’s memory is augmented by a sense of tim- 
ing that seems innate, probably acquired, he believes, 
by listening to his family and relatives, who were great 
tellers of tales. But during tae past few years he has 


picked up a good working (continued on page 102) 
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by WORTHINGTON MINER 


@ On June 11th, Studio One will present Coriolanus by Willigg 
Shakespeare. This will not be our first Shakespearean production: 
we presented Julius Caesar twice in 1949 and The Taming of tH 
Shrew in 1950. To that degree it will be a routine assignment 
What lends peculiar interest to this production is the fact that if 
will be the first professional production of Coriolanus in the United 
States. From a purely academic standpoint, there is another, and 
very personal, source of interest to me in this venture. Close § 
thirty years ago, I read Coriolanus for the first time. | was, @ 
that moment, embroiled in a production of John Webster’s Duchem 
of Malfi. Webster’s rhythms, his similes, his verse idiosyncrasies 
were all close to me. I was struck at once with the fact that large 
sections of Coriolanus bore the unmistakable stamp of Webster, 
At the time it was little more than a vague theory. But now, after 
thirty years, | find these similarities have not dimmed. They appear 
more obvious than ever. I risk, therefore, the slings and arrows of 
outraged scholars to declare that our billing should not read Corio 
lanus by William Shakespeare, but Coriolanus by William Shake 
speare and John Webster. (continued on page 94} 
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dressed to the author's representative, Mark Hanna, 654 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

SEASON IN THE SuN was first presented by Courtney Burr 

and Malcolm Pearson at the Cort Theatre, New York City, 

on September 28, 1950, with the following cast: 


IN THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY SPEAK 


BILLY CRANE Eugene Steiner 


Kathy Chapman 
Richard Whorf 
EMILY CRANE Nancy Kelly 
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MARCIA CRANI 


GEORGE CRANE 


Grace Valentine 
CHARLES FARBER George Ives 
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Eddie Mayehoff 


Doreen Lang 


MICHAEL LINDSAY 
PAUL ANDERSON 
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DEEDY BARTON Joan Diener 
King Calder 


Paula Laurence 


JOHN COLGATE 
MOLLY BURDEN 
WILL QUIGLEY Charles Thompson 

Anthony Ross 


Stanley Martin 


HORACE WILLIAM DODD 
MESSENGER BOY 


Staged by BURGESS MEREDITH 


Setting and Lighting by BoRIS ARONSON 
SCENE 


The action of the play takes place on the front porch of a 


summer bungalow on Fire Island, N. Y 
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ACT ONE 


The front porch of a summer bunga- 
low on Fire Island on an afternoon in 
early September. It is the kind of house 
that was built on the South Shore of 
Long Island in the early part of the 
entury, before the automobile and the 
electrification of the railroad had made 
this part of the island only too accessible 

summer vacationists. The house, that 
is is the product of a strong, sentimental 
taste in architecture, a native taste. There 
is an abundance of scrollwork under the 
eaves; the wooden shutters are perforated 
vith half-moons; the porch railing bears 
eloquent testimony to somebody's terrible 
ingenuity with a turning-lathe; an elab- 
rately lettered ston over the door pro- 
laims that the house is known as “Dune 
n’ Oot,’ a pun. The whole thing, in 
hort, is a perfect throwback to the Mc- 
Kinley Administration, or would be if 
he present tenants hadn’t desecrated the 
porch with five or six bright, modern 
= h chairs; a glass-topped table with a 
filigree iron base; a colored umbrella, 
inceniously equipped with a universal 
ioint in the middle so that it can be tilted 
follow the sun; and two or three ve- 


hement Mexican rugs. 


{bout three-quarters of the stage is 
cupied by the porch, whose floor is 
wo or three feet above stage level, the 
part below being a lattice-work screen, 
partially obscured by drifted sand and 
marsh grass. A staircase, about four feet 
vide, composed of probably four steps, 
rises to the middle of the porch from a 
ardwaik which runs across the entire 
length of the house. This walk is in an 
extremely dilapidated condition, with 
me boards broken and marsh grass 
iging up through the gaps. On either 


ovis ° 
ide of the house, a dune about eight 
feet high rises into the wings, and the 
ardwalk runs off behind these, both on 
he right and the left, or if the designer 
prefers, in front of one and behind the 
ther. The house itself is situated on a 
wer dune, overlooking the ocean, which 
u are asked to believe is located ap- 
proximately where you are sitting. There 
are two windows, facing on the porch, 
ne on each side of a big double door, 
which is open, showing an interior which 
eems to be furnished in the same schizo- 
phrenic spirit as the exterior—an uneasy 
wedding of 1899 and 1946. A shingled 

broken by two dormer windows, 
pes up against the clear September sky, 
gainst which is visible the silvery clobe 

a water tower, which should seem to 
be some two hundred yards behind the 
house, on the right, and the pure white 
a church, perhaps a quarter of a 
mile inland, on the left. A few other 
much lower roofs might be visible in the 
ckground, a hint of the community 
nat stretches from the ocean front back 

Great South Bay, about half a mile 


away. Fancy shells and some rather ter- 


ijying pieces of bone, actually section 
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of a whale’s vertebra, are scattered 
around the premises for incidental deco- 
ration, and there is a small plot of cleared 
ground, containing a few exhausted flow- 
ers, at the foot of the stairway. 

As the curtain rises, a rather hard- 
boiled-looking boy, about fourteen, bare- 
foot and wearing tattered dungarees and 
a sleeveless shirt, appears at one end of 
the boardwalk. He is pulling an ancient, 
squeaking express wagon, with unmatched 
wheels, which makes a hideous clatter on 
the uneven walk. It is heavily overloaded 
with suitcases, hat boxes, and a large 


carton, containing groceries. 


As he draws it across the stage, he 
glances up at the porch where MARCIA 
CRANE, a self-possessed little girl of seven, 
and her eleven-year-old brother, BIL.y, 
are stationed. The boy whistles in an ex- 
tremely tasteless manner at MARCIA and 
then spits derisively when he catches 
sight of her brother. The children observe 
his behavior without any particular emo- 
tion. 

When he is gone, MARCIA, modestly 
clothed in something called a sun-suit, 
sits down on the floor and begins pouring 
sand from one brightly colored container 
into another. BILLY, with only a towel 
wrapped around his negligible waist, just 
wanders around the porch. He is clearly 


, 


at a loose end—bored with his sister, 
bored with life, even bored with himself. 
In the course of his wanderings around 
the porch, his eye falls on a pile of manu- 
script, perhaps two inches thick, which ts 
lying on the table, weighted down with 
a book. He abstracts the manuscript, and 
begins to leaf through it with no partic- 


ular interest 
BILLY: What's all this stuff ? 


MARCIA: Part of Daddy's book. The book 


he’s writing. 
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BILLY: Oh. (He pauses at one page and 
reads with no inflection whatever) “New 
York is a foreign city,” said Harris. “We 
haven't any roots in it—no roots in any 
real American soil.” What's that sup- 
posed to mean? 


MARCIA: How should 7 know? 


BILLY: (He starts to put the manuscript 
down, but spots a fly on the railing and 
quickly rolls up the manuscript and swats 
the railing with it) Got ’im! 


MARCIA: You oughtn’t to do that with 
Daddy's book, Billy. 


BILLY: I didn’t hurt his old book. 
MARCIA: You got dead fly all over it. 


BILLY: (Scraping the fly off and replac- 
ing the manuscript, more or less flattened 
out, on the table, under the book) There! 
That satisfy Your Highness? 


MARCIA: Pooh! (She just shrugs, and 
presently begins to sing. This composition 
is a sort of chant in which the voice, 
starting high, runs rapidly downhill to 
the end of the line, when it jumps back 
to the top again. It is a song she often 
sings, since it is essentially the vision of 
her heart’s desire, but the words are not 
constant, varying a good deal with the 
mood she happens to be in. Her brother 
begins to stare at her fixedly.) 


She will not do nothing at all. 


She will just sit there in the noonday 


sun. 


And when they speak to her, she will 
not answer them, 


Because she does not care to 


Oh, she will stick them with spears 
and put them in the garbage, 


And put the cover on. 















































BiLLY: (Who has reached the end of his 


endurance) Listen, what's the matte: 


with you? You crazy or something? 


Oooh, She will 


not go out in the fresh air, or make 


MARCIA: (Ignoring this 


wee-wee for them 


BILLY: Hey! You better not let Mummy 


hear you say that 


marcia: (A little louder, to show her 


contempt) 
And she will get thin as a marble 


She will just sit there in the noonday 


sun 


Bitty: “Thin as a marble.” Ye gods, 


what a dope! 


MARCIA: Stop it, Billy. I guess I have a 


right to sing if I want to 


BILLY: Sing? What kind of singing do 
that? (He 


of her performance.) 


you Call produces a rather 


damaging parody 
“She will not do nothing at all 


She will just sit there in the noonday 


sun. 


She will get thin as a marble.” Ye 


gods! 


MARCIA: (Picking up a handful of sand 
and throwing it in his general direction) 


I said stop it, Billy. 


their 


rather 


BILLY: Hey! (At this 
father, GEORGE 
pleasant-looking man of about thirty-five; 


moment, 
CRANE, a thin, 
appears in the doorway. He is wearing a 
sports shirt, 
He has a telegram in his hand.) 


dungarees, and moccasins 


GEORGE: All right, Marcia. None of that 
No throwing sand. 


MARCIA: Oh pooh, Daddy. It wasn’t 


really at anybody. 


GEORGE: No throwing sand anywhere 


You ought to know that. Say, what's 


going on out here anyway 


pitty: Nothing. Just she’s such a dope 
picks handful of 
seeing her father’s eye on her, 


MARCIA up another 
sand, but, 


she thinks better of it 


GEORGE: Oh? What makes vou think so? 


BILLY: You ought to have heard her 
She was singing a song. About putting 


people in the garbage and stuff. 


GEORGE: (He sits down in one of the 
chairs and starts re-reading the telegram 
which seems to annoy him. His voice is 
rather absent) I know. I’ve heard it 
before. Maybe that’s where vou both be- 


long. In the garbage 


maARCIA: (Gigeling) With the cover on 


And spikes in our eyes 


That's With 


your eyes. (For the first time, he notices 


GEORGE: right spikes in 


6? 
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his son’s attire) Hey, what's that thing 


you got on there? 


BILLY: This? A towel 


GEORGE: That’s what I thought. Go in 
the house and get some pants on. Your 
mother has asked some people for cock- 


tails 
BILLY: (With a rather theatrical weari- 
ness) O.K. O.K. (He goes out, making 


an appropriate face at his sister as he 


leaves.) 


MARCIA: Pooh! (There is a silence while 
CRANE frowns at his telegram and she 
studies him fondly) Dear Daddy! Good- 


ness, I love you so! 


GEORGE: What? Oh. You and your win- 


ning ways. Only seven. I hate to think 


in another ten years. 


MARCIA: Daddy, do you know much 


about cats? 


Cats? As much as the next 


Why? 


GEORGE: 


man, I guess 


MARCIA: Well, I’ve been worried about 


our pussy. Not Albert. The new little 
pussy. She’s been acting perfeckly dis- 


gusting lately 


GEORGE: What seems to be the matte 


with her? 


MARCIA: Well, she seems to keep thinking 
she has to climb up over those dunes and 


marry somebody. 


GEORGE: Why don’t we just let her get 


married ? 


Don’t be silly! 


Goodness, she cost 


MARCIA: She can’t just 
marry any old cat! 


twenty-five dollars 


GEORGE: Oh. Well 
Albert. He cost thirty-nine fifts 


maybe she could 
marry 


Not counting the sales tax 


MARCIA: No. I asked Mummy about that 
and she says Albert is too old to be much 


innarested in getting married, and any- 








way he had some kind of operation ong 

; . ’ 
so he can’t have any children, | don’t 
think I quite understand about that, 
Daddy 




































































GEORGE: That’s Albert's problem. Don} 


you bother your pretty head 


Daddy, when you had your 


MARCIA 


operation 


GEORGE: No. No, it wasn’t like Albert; 
at all. I can have all the children I want 
Dozens of them. 


MARCIA: Oh. (She is interrupted by the 
entrance of her mother. EMILY CRANE 
may be as thirty-two but she 
loesn’t look it. She is a brown, cheerful 
irl, wearing a pretty white dress.) Hello, 


old as 


Mummy 


EMILY: Hello, pet. What are you two up 


to out here? 


We were talking about Daddy: 


MARCIA: 


operation 
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EMILY: Daddy’s operation 


MARCIA: Yes, Mummy. About how he 


could still have children if he wanted to 


You'd better 


Ww ash your 


All right, Marcia 


Go and—ah 


GEORGE: 


run along now 


face 
MARCIA: It is washed 

GEORGE: Well, wash it again 

MARCIA: For the love of Pete's sake 


Daddy! 


EMILY: Go on, pet. Take your thing 
inside. Mr. and Mrs. Anderson are com- 
ing in a little while and I want the porch 


to look nice 


MARCIA: Yes, Mummy, but don’t you 


want to hear 


emMiILy: Not now, pet. You run along 
Exit marcia, burdened with the two tin 
pails, and a big, limp doll.) What on 


earth was she talking about? 


EORGE: Oh, nothing. She's just got my 


operation mixed up with Albert’s 


EMILY: I hope you told her she wai 


badly mistaken. (She abandons the sub- 
ect and throws herself into one of the 
hairs) George, isn’t it heavenly here? 
Just look at that lovely, lovely ocean. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if this was just 


about the best place in the world 


GEORGE: Yes. You know something, 
Emn There isn’t a thing out there— 
not a single darn thing—until you come 


to Portugal 


Portugal? Wouldn't it be Eng 


EMILY 
land? 

GEORGI No Straight across would be 
Portugal. Around Lisbon. Yes, this is 4 
hell of a place all right, Emmy. I dont 


know what would have happened to me 
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if we hadn’t been able to get down here 


last week. 


ewity: Ah, you poor baby. You've had 
, terrible time, haven’t you? First that 
awful accident and then almost the whole 
«ammer in that hospital. I'll never forget 
that morning when Doctor Fisher told 
me they were going to operate. He said 
‘t wasn’t really dangerous, but I didn’t 
believe that for a minute. I knew you 


were going to die, and I just wanted to 


die too 


ogorGe: I know. It was a bad time, 


Emmy 


ewiLy: It was the worst time. And I 
kept thinking of all the good ones. All 


the lovely, silly times we'd had. 


ceorGE: We did, didn’t we? (A pause 
and then, reflectively) I don’t know. 
Some of them may have been just a little 


0 silly 


emiLy: (Rather taken aback by this ob- 
Do you really think 


ervation Too silly? 


that, George , 


seorGE: Well. Some of them. I guess 
quite a lot of them. 


emiLy: Oh. Well, it’s all over now, and 


ou're perfectly fine 
f£orRGE: That's right 


emiLy: (Calling) Bill-e-e-e 
gitty: Yes, Mummy. 


emiLy: Billy, will you bring out the cock- 
tail things, please? They’re on the kitch- 


en table 
pitty: O.K 


emity: You're sure you don’t mind 
watching other people drink, darling? It 


must be awfully dull for you 


2ORGE: No, I’m used to it now. After 
hve months. As long as they don’t geet 
soused. 


emMiLy: Well, you don’t have to worry 
about the Andersons. They’re terribly 
sensible drinkers. Two cocktails apiece 
Except perhaps on Saturdays and _ holi- 
days. Then, of course, they can let them- 


selves go. Within reason, of course 


EORGE: What's the matter with that? 


It sounds like a good system to me 


EMILY: Nothing, I guess. It just doesn’t 
seem very, well, festive, somehow or 
other There is a silence, and when 


EORGE speaks again, it is rather doubt- 


FORGE: You don’t really care about the 


Magazine, do you? You realize I had to 


guit some time 


EMILY: (Noncommittally) Yes, I suppose 
you did. 


GEORGE: Damn it, of course I did. You 


know how old I am? 


EMILY: (This is clearly not a new topic 
for her and she gets up and empties an 
ashtray from the railing of the porch 
into a larger one on the table) Yes, dear. 


GEORGE: All right. What have I done? 
I’m supposed to be a writer. What the 
hell have I written? A bunch of para- 
graphs for a fifteen-cent magazine. 


EMILY: (Her real purpose is to keep this 
conversation from getting down to an 


issue she’d rather avoid) Twenty. 


GEORGE: What? 


EMILY: A twenty-cent magazine. They 
raised it. 


GEORGE: (He looks at her suspiciously, 
but apparently she is interested only in 
getting the facts straight) A lousy para- 
grapher. 


EMILY: Your things have been very good, 
George. Everybody says so. (She reaches 
under the table and finds a magazine.) 


GEORGE: Good? (BILLY comes in with 
glasses and bottles. He is now dressed in 
blue jeans and a sleeveless shirt.) 


BiLLy: Can I have a drink, Mummy? 


EMILY: Isn’t there more Coke in the ice- 


box ? 


BILLY: No, I mean what you're going to 
have. A cocktail. 


GEORGE: A cocktail! Perhaps you'd like 
to take one in to your sister, too. It’s 
high time she was learning to hold her 


liquor. 


BILLY: Eddie McCormick’s parents often 
let him have cocktails. They even gave 
me one last winter. 


GEORGE: They did? Well, you certainly 
won't get one around this house 


BILLY: O.K. I only asked. 


GEORGE: You're answered. 


Bitty: O.K. O.K. Don’t get so excited 
He es out 


GEORGE: Next year I suppose he'll want 


to be a dope fiend 


EMILY Who has been leafing through 
the magazine) Here's what I mean, 
George She reads) “For more than 
three years we have been watching a 
very bothersome and heroic struggle in 
the publishing world—Life magazine try- 
ing to figure out a way to print a picture 
of a living, breathing woman with abso- 
lutely no clothes on. The special problem 
of Life, of course, is that everything in 
it has to have the air of a respectable, 
high-minded commentary on America 


Life, that is, can’t publish a picture of a 





woman undressed over the caption ‘Wom- 
an Undressed.’ It has to say something. 
We are glad to be able to tell you that 
last week, after years of frustration and 
seventeen million angle shots that almost 
got there but not quite, the editors have 
finally found the answer. Like all truly 
great things, it was simple. They just 
photographed a life class at the Yale Art 
School. This had Yale, it had Art, it had 
Class, it had America; it had everything, 
including no clothes on. It was Life’s 
dream come true—a_ girl who had 
shucked (and no fooling) but had done 
it for her country. It was a tremendous 
relief to us. And a very interesting pic- 
ture, too.” 1 like it. 


GEORGE: Do you seriously think that’s a 
good way for me to spend the rest of 


my life? Writing stuff like that? 


EMILY: (She is serious now) I just don't 
know, George. I know you're fed up 
with it, of course, but it is good. Not 
that one necessarily—but the whole level 
of what you write. It’s neat and it’s 
funny. 


GEORGE: (Slowly, savoring the full qual- 
ity of these words) It’s neat and it’s 


funny. 


EMILY: Yes. Not very many men could 
do it. You know what Dodd says. 


GEORGE: As it happens, I do. I have a 
telegram from him right here. I just got 
it. (He fishes the telegram out of his 
pocket and reads.) 

YOUR RESIGNATION DECLINED stop I 
GOTTA (one word—gotta) I GOTTA GET 
OUT FIFTY-TWO ISSUES A YEAR AND NEED 
ASSISTANCE YOUR ACTIVE IF VACANT LIT- 
TLE MIND STOP UNDERSTAND YOU NOW 
CONTEMPLATE NOVEL RE SEX OR SOME- 
SUCH STOP NO FUTURE THIS TOPIC AS 
LADY WRITERS GOT IT ALL SEWED UP 
STOP STRONGLY URGE YOU RETURN WRIT- 
ING FOR THIS MAGAZINE WHERE UN- 
NECESSARY WORRY WHO SLEEPS WHO 
STOP PLEASE PHONE AT ONCE ON RE- 
CEIPT THIS STOP REGARDS YOUR UNFOR- 
TUNATE WIFE STOP SIGNED D_ STOP. 
That's what Dodd says. Re sex or some 
such. The son of a bitch. 


EMILY: I like Dodd. 


GEORGE: So do I. Hell, I love him. I’m 
just not going to work for him any 
more. Stop 


EMILY: You're not even going to tele- 
phone him? 


GEORGE: Certainly not. And it is by no 
means the least advantage of this island 
that we have no telephone and he can’t 


telephone me 


a 


EMILY: George? You couldn't possibly 


do both, could you I mean this book 


and the things for the magazine? 


GEORGE: 


The book and that damn baby- 
talk? No. You don’t write that way, 
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Emmy. And it isn’t just turning out that 
kind of stuff, either. It’s the—well— 
background you need for it. 


EMILY: (This is a new one to her) 1 
don’t think I quite understand, George. 


GEORGE: The background. The way you 
have to live to be able to write like that 
The way we've been living these last 
few years 


EMILY: Oh. What's been the matte: 
with it? I thought I had kind of fun. I 
even thought you had, too 


GEORGE: Fun? Sure, I’ve had fun. Com- 
plete irresponsibility can be a hell of a 
lot of fun. That isn’t the point. 


EMILY: No? What is? 


That it couldn’t last forever. I 
suddenly realized that in the hospital. 
To which, you may remember, I went 


GEORGE: 


because one of our irresponsible friends 
tried to drive his car through the side 


of a house. 


EMILY: Yes, I remember that all right 


GEORGE: Well, that was the end of a lot 
of stuff for me 
kind of life, you might say. 


the inevitable end of a 


EMILY: You aren’t being just a little 
well—theatrical, are you, George? You 
make it sound like The Green Hat. It 
wasn’t quite such a picturesque accident 
as all that. 


GEORGE: No, I’m sorry. 
right. 
just meant that for me it sort of put a 


You’re quite 
That is theatrical, of course I 
period to one part of my life. 

EMILY: 


Such a bad part, George? 


GEORGE: No. (It can’t be suppressed 
though) God 


yes! They were really 


any longer damm it, 


awful people, 


Emmy. 
EMILY: You used to like them all right. 
GEORGE: All right, I used to like them 


Now I think they’re awful. That clear? 


EMILY: Well, perhaps not entirely. What 
After all, they 
didn’t all drive you into houses. You 


makes them so awful? 


don’t mean just because a lot of them 
drink too much? 


GEORGE: All of them drink too much 
Just as I did. 
amusing to feed it to children. You just 
heard about the McCormicks. The next 
thing you know, it will be Alcoholics 
Adolescent. Hell, Alcoholics Pre-Natal 


They even think it’s 


EMILY: Goodness, you have put a lot of 


thought on this, haven't you? 


GEORGE: It isn’t so much the drinking, 
though, or even this damn dreary sleep- 


ing around 


EMILY: Oh, come, George. Not very 


many of them sleep around. (She starts 
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to count on her fingers) There's Edith, 
of course, and Gertrude, and maybe 
Mary, and that girl on Good Housekeep- 
im 


g or wherever she is, and—-oh dear, it 


does sound like a lot, doesn’t it? 


GEORGE: You've hardly begun. However, 
it isn’t so much their habits I'm talking 
about. No, it’s much deeper than that 
Somchow or other they've all come to the 
end of their lives. They're vacant, used- 


up people. Exhausted. Finished 


EMILY: As distinguished from the An- 


dersons ? 


What have the 
Paul doesn't 


strike you as exhausted, does he? 


GEORGE: (Impatiently) 


Andersons got to do with it? 


We-ell ... 


EMILY: 


GEORGE: You're damn right he doesn’t 
That boy can still play a hell of a game 


of tennis 


EMILY: You don’t say 


Yeah 


any day. What I was trying to say was 


GEORGE: Give me fifteen points 


that they weren't always like that. Most 
of them came to New York—as I did, I 
full of all kinds of hope about the 


things they were going to do and the fine 


guess 


lives they were going to have. It took 
quite a while for it to get them, but 


it did 


EMILY: For what to get them? 
GEORGE: New York. I know it’s a cliché, 


but it’s a foreign city. We haven't any 
roots in it, no roots in any real American 
soil. We can’t have. We've lost the cus- 
toms—the habits of thought and the in- 
herited moralities—we brought with us, 
and all we've got in return are a few 
cheap tricks for getting ahead, without 


bothering to do any honest work 


EMILY: That’s quite a speech, George. 


Is that going to be in the book? 


Well, 


the general idea maybe, but I don’t see 


GEORGE: (Somewhat taken aback) 


what that’s got to do with it 


EMILY: Nothing. I was just wondering 


Suppose everything you say is true, 
George, what can you do about it? You 
personally, I mean? I’m sure it’s much 


too late for anybody else 


GEORGE: What can I do? By God, I've 


found the answer right here He ges- 


tures out over the beach and the broad 


Atlantic) This! 


Fire Island ? 


EMILY: This? 
GEORGE: Fire Island in particular. This 
part of the world in general. I grew up 


around here, vou know, Emmy 


EMiLy: Yes. A _ place called Merrick 
You showed it to me once from the 


train. It looked very sweet and so com- 





pact. All those little houses exactly ¢h. 
same 


GEORGE: I know. It went all to hell 


after they electrified the railroad. I used 





to love it when I was a kid, though 
Most people these days seem to have had 
miserable childhoods, but I had a hell 
of a time. There’s the same feeling her 
I used to have in Merrick. We're only 
fifty miles from New York but SPiritually 
there’s an enormous distance. I can’t be. 
lieve I ever even knew all those people 
Thank God, there's nobody like that out 


here 


EMILY: No. All we've got is the Ander. 


sons 


GEORGE: (Defensively) I like the Ander. 


sons. [They're fine people 


EMILY: It’s a good thing, because we 
We hardly 


see anybody else. They ought to be here 


certainly see enough of them 


any minute, by the way. As a matter of 


fact, I think I hear them now 


GEORGE: No. It’s just our 
Mrs. Jermyn 


landlady, 


VOICE: Off stage Anvbody home? 


EMILY: We're both here 


Come on up 





MRS. WILLIAM JERMYN, the owner of 
“Dune *n’ Oot” as well as the proprietor 
of an adjacent boardinghouse, arrives al 
the lop f the stairway She is abou 
sixty years old, brown and gnarled, with 
a ace like the figurehead on a piate 
ship, and her costume ts wild and vaniou 

a yachting cap, a sweater, a dress that 
seems to be a ballroom gown cut off at 


the knees, a pair of sneakers 


MRS. JERMYN: I just happened to be 


passing by 


GEORGI Sit down 


MRS. JERMYN: Thanks, Mr. McCann 
Don't mind if I do 


EMILY Crane, dear. Goodness, you ought 


to know your tenants’ names by this time 


MRS. JERMYN: (Sitting down) I heard 


you was going to have a baby 













Not that I know of. What makes 


emi Yy: 
you think so ° 


yas. JERMYN: Somebody musta told 


I don’t know. This fella McNutley 


me 
down at the fish dock maybe. 
emuty: Not McNutley, dear. His name 


*« McNulty. I think he’s mistaken, but 


I'll let you know 


Well, it’s what I heard. 
The house all right? 


MRS. JERMYN: 
You all right here? 
I like to have the people who rent from 


me satisfied 


Everthing is lovely. 
It sticks. 


EMILY: Except the 


bathroom door 


ceorGE: I thought if that handyman of 


yours had a plane . 


I'll tell him. 


MRS. JEREMYN: 


GEORGE: Say, speaking of doors — I 
haven't liked to bring it up before, but 
will you tell me how it happens that 


there’s no back door to this house? 


MRS. JERMYN: Yeah, that’s a funny 
thing, ain’t it? It come when we built 
that extra room back there. They used 
the regular back door to lead into it, and 
then forgot to cut a new one on the 
other side. Things like that often happen 
mit here when folks get adding to their 
Mrs. Oster- 


man stuck a new top floor on her place. 


houses. I remember when 


They forgot to put in any stairs lead- 


ing up. 


weorGE: (Looking at her with some awe) 


That answers my question. 


emity: (After a silence) It’s so quiet 


here. Just the ocean. 


MRS. JERMYN: I heard on the radio we 


might be gettin’ a hurricane. It’s off 


Florida, now, the fella said. 


emiLy: What? 


MRS. JERMYN: Qh, vou always get them 


reports this time of the year. Ever since 
we had them two big ones in °38 and 
+4. The last one took the stoop right 
off this house All we 


could save was them antique balustrades. 


This is a new one. 


EMILY: Goodness! Isn't there anything 


we ought to do ‘ 


MRS. JERMYN: No. Just set. They 


gonna come, they come 


HEORGE : “The 
He has gotten 


Ss 


gonna come, they come 
up, digesting this infor- 
mation, and is standing at the rail, left 


There’s somebody over at vour place. A 


couple of men. I guess they're looking 
for rooms Thev ve got bags 

MRS. JERMY? Yeah? Well, my handy- 
man-—W jl] Quigley is there He knows 
where I am She gets up and goes to 


the railine too 


Oh, them kind. You 


know what I do with them kind? 





GEORGE: What? 


MRS. I take the 
screens off so’s they can fly in and out. 
Yeah, he’s told them. 


here. 


JERMYN: window 


They're coming 


GEORGE: (Somehow this is the first tiny 
discord in his Eden) I suppose you get 
quite a lot of those boys? 


MRS. JERMYN: I certainly do. (She 
takes off the yachting cap) You see this 
Dutch Boy cut. One of them give it to 
me last week. “Goodness, Mae,” he says 
“Your hair is a perfect shame 
and a disgrace. I gotta cut it for you.” 
So this fella 
life—he gets me wrapped up in this big 
sheet and he gives me this Dutch Boy cut. 
Cute, ain’t it? 


to me. 


-he’s a hairdresser in real 


(At this moment, the 
two pilgrims, heavily laden with 
cases, appear at the foot of the stairs. 
Their FARBER and 
MICHAEL LINDSAY, and they would have 


EMILY: I love it. 


suit- 
names aré CHARLES 


no trouble at all fiying in and out of 


windows. ) 


FARBER: Mrs. Jermyn? How do you do? 
I'm Charles Farber, and this is Michael 
Lindsay. 


MRS. JERMYN: (Nodding in some secret, 


derisive agreement with herself) Yeah? 
FARBER: Of course you got my telegram 


about the rooms? 


MRS. JERMYN: ‘Telegram? I don’t re- 


member any telegram. 


But I sent it last week. I even 


put down the name of your house 


Beds” 


FARBER: 


“Sandy sO amusing. 


I didn’t get it. Or any- 
ways I don’t recall getting it. 


MRS. JERMYN: 


FARBER: (Stepping onto the little garden 


in his anxiety) But you must . 


MRS. You're on 


(Sharply) 


these peoples’ flowers. 


JERMYN: 


FARBER: (Looking down at the negligible 


blooms around. his feet) Flowers? 


MRS. JERMYN: They ain’t bloomed yet 


Probably never will now. 


FARBER: (Stepping back in embarrass- 
ment I'm so sorry. Well, even if our 


telegram didn’t come 


didn’t 
Things get lost around here. Papers 


MRS. JERMYN: I ain't saying it 
come 


especially 


FARBER: (Producing a rather chilly and 


continental manner) I'm sure it must be 


around somewhere. In any case, you 


have the rooms? 


MRS. JERMYN: No, I’m full up. As I 
was telling Major McCann here. I even 
got the editor of the New York Times 


sleeping in the shower. Mr. Tremlypr 


Dorkins 






EMILY: What a pretty name! 


FARBER: It is most unbusiness-like. A 


week should certainly have been sufficient 


notice. Hm? 


Huh? 


GEORGE: 


MRS. JERMYN: You could try in the vil- 
lage. They often got rooms at the last 
minute. 


FARBER: (In his agitation, he steps on 
the garden again) My friend and I had 
especially counted on being directly on 
the beach. 


MRS. JERMYN: I got my little dog buried 


there, too. Little Tandy. Passed away 
in °44. In the hurricane. 

FARBER: How unfortunate! He was 
drowned? 


MRS. JERMYN: Nope. Just blew. 


FARBER: Oh. Well, all I can say is that 
it’s dreadfully disappointing. About the 
rooms, I have never been sa 
cross in my life. Come, Michael, there’s 


no room at the inn. 


I mean. 


MRS. Well, I guess that’s the 
way things go in this world. (The young 
men stand for a moment in helpless and 
melancholy and then with- 


draw. There is a brief silence.) 


JERMYN: 


indecision, 


EMILY: I’m sorry about your little dog. 


You must miss him terribly. 


MRS. (Her eyes on the mys- 
What little dog, dear? 


Her manner becomes brisk again) Well, 


JERMYN: 
terious Atlantic) 
I better be getting back. I just wanted 
to see if everything was all right. I'll 
tell Quigley about your door. 


EMILY: Thank you. 


MRS. JERMYN: Qh, that’s all right. I 
wouldn't count too much on him, though. 
I don’t think he’s got a plane. He claims 
a man starts having tools around, the 
tenants are always wanting stuff fixed. 


Good-bye. (She leaves.) 


EMILY: (After MRS. JERMYN is out of 
range) ‘‘What little dog, dear?” There’s 


a great woman. 


GEORGE: (With something of an effort) 
Yeah. A great talker too. She’s probably 
told the whole village that you were go- 
The 


were rather striking, too. 


ing to have a baby. young men 


EMILY: Weren't they? (On a sudden, 
derisive impulse, she detaches a bright 
red bow from her waist and places it on 
GEORGE'S head. She does it so gently that 
he is unaware of his singular decoration) 
Quite sweet, I thought. Those matching 
suits and those lovely manners. 

She goes inside the house, and Far- 
BER and LINDSAY appear again on the 
walk.) 


gone? 


FARBER: She’s—er 






















































































































































GEORGE: Who? 


FARBER: Mrs. Jermyn. 


GEORGE: Qh, yes. She's gone. 


FARBER: A most peculiar woman. I’m 
sure the old horror can be terribly 
amusing, but really, simply ignoring our 
telegram. However, that wasn’t why we 


came back 


GEORGE: No? 





FARBER: No He catches sight of the 
ribbon and looks at GEoRGE with de- 
lighted surmise) You know, I like that 
GEORGE reaches up, finds the ribbon, 
and hastily removes it) No, we just won- 
dered if we could borrow one of your 
little express wagons. It’s simply miles 


down to that village, and our bags 


GEORGE: (In a deep voice, wishing to 
dispel peculiar notions his visitors may 


have) Well, I guess so 


EMILY: Re-entering Something the 


matter, George? 


GEORGE: (Stepping behind her, presum- 
ably for protection, and still basso pro- 
fundo) They want to borrow an ex- 


press wagon 


EMILY: Why, of course! It’s right over 


there. And I do hope you find a nice 


place to stay 


FARBER: Thank you That’s awfully 
sweet of you. Take it, Michael. We'll 
bring it right back ‘Bye now Here, 


Michael, trundle it right alone 


GEORGE: Emmy, what's the idea of put- 
ting this damm ribbon The tu 
young men pull the wagon off stage, 


waving back merrily. Their exit coin- 
cides with the entrance of PpauL and 
VIRGINIA ANDERSON who look at them 
with astonishment as they mount the 
stairs. These two are about the same 
age as their hosts and of approximatel) 
the same social and economic status. 
PAUL ANDERSON, @s @ matter of fact 
went to Princeton with GEORGE CRANI 
in 1931 


ts to say that they are probably the most 


The best way to describe them 
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normal people in the world and possibly 
the dullest 


ANDERSON: Sa-a-ay! Who are those char- 


acters? 


EMILY: Laughing Those? Oh, just 


some friends of George's, Paul. 


GEORGE: Hello, Ginnie, Paul. 


Hello. 


VIRGINIA: 


ANDERSON: Ha, ha. Seriously, though, 
I can’t say I like to see those babies 
around a place like this. Of course | 


haven't any moral feeling 


EMILY: Oh, go on, Paul. You're a one- 


man vice-squad at heart 


No, no! Why, some of the 


most intelligent, artistic people I know 


ANDERSON: 


as far as that goes, some of the great- 
Wilde, 


Michelangelo, Julius Caesar, Socrates, 


est men  in_history—Oscar 


ih 


GEORGI Casanova 


PAUL: Casanova? Why, I thought 


GEORGE: Dope. Queer as Dick’s hat- 
band. Listen, this is a hell of a dull 
topic. Let’s talk about something else 
What about the Dodgers, Paul? They 


got a chance, you think ? 


PAUL: Hell, no. Here they are in sev- 
enth place, and all the crazy bastards do 


is bunt. Now, when I was on the team 


> 


at Princeton—-You remember, George? 


\ VOICE ON THE STAIRWAY: Hello. (This 
belongs to MISS DEEDY BARTON, who nou 
appears. She is about twenty-two, a 
pretty child, with blonde hair and a 
rather surprising figure. She its wearing 
shorts and a halter, the minimum attire 
permitted by the village ordinances. The 
man with her, JOHN COLGATE, ts large, 
rather handsome in an untidy way, and 
quite drunk, though this is by no mean 


; r thes } 
visible ‘ he casudai eye. 


EMILY Why 
it’s Deedy! 


Deedy Barton! George, 


Well, I'll be dammed! Say, 


this is wonderful 


GEORGI 
What are you doing 
Deed, 


Anderson 


Remembering his manner 
Barton Paul and Virginia 
Emily and I met Deedy in Nassau a 


couple of years ago 
Hello 


DEEDY: 


PAUL: Miss Barton 


VIRGINIA: How do you do? 
EMILY You look marvelous, Deed, 
DEEDY: So do vou. I love the way 


you ve got your hai These ladies, how- 


ney not : ' eee oe 
ever, avé 1¢ quite a cordtai as tneir 
words might indicate 

GEORGE: Tell us about it. What are 


you doing down here? You're the last 


pt rson 





pEEDY: Goodness, I forgot George, I've 


got another surprise for you. This map 
says he knows you, too. John Colgate 
I met him on the boat 


GEORGE: Johnny Colgate! I didn’t ree. 
ognize you after all these years. Emily 
this is unbelievable. I used to knew 


Johnny in Paris. When, Johnny? 1939? 


JOHN: Around then How are you 
George 
GEORGI I was in the hospital for 


while this summer. 
though Paul 


I'm all right now, 
his is John 
Reporter, hell, 


he’s a distinguished journalist 


Virginia 


Colgate. He's a reporter 


He won 
the Pulitzer Prize last year. For a series 


about the British elections. Damm fine 


pieces 

JOHN: Thanks. Glad you liked ‘em, 
GEORGE: To JOHN) Sit down 
VIRGINIA: Archly) Oh, a celebrity. 


EMILY Yes, I remember now. I liked 
them, too 


PAUL: Churchill man myself, of course 
This damn Socialist government. Bolshe- 


vik government, you ask me 


JOHN Who has taken an immediate 
lislike to this man) You think so? 


PAUL: Oh, ves 


‘Hastily) You 


me yet, Deedy. 


GEORGI haven't told 
What are you doing out 


here 


DEEDY I just got down this morning 
I'm staying right next door. At that 
That’s how I found out 
Ihe proprietor told me 


boardinghouse 


ou were here 
EMILY: Mrs. Jermyn? 


DEEDY Yes. Tell me, is she crazy or 


something, George ? 
GEORGI Drily No—just a character 


DEEDY I just wondered. Goodness, she 
certainly looks crazy. And that house 
It's unbelievable It looks as if sh 


picked everything right up off the beach 


GEORGI She did 


DEEDY Well, I only have the room fo! 
a week. I guess I can stand it. Es 
pet iall now that I know you're here 


And Emil 


room at all. It seems he forgot to re- 


Poor Johnny hasn't got any 


serve one. I’m going to try and get him 


n at Mrs Jermyn’s, too 


GEORGI I wish vou luck How about 


Thanks. Say, what the hell is 


re drinking, George 


Putting his. class down anda 
pourin 7 the other This? Milk. 
You got 


JOHN What's the matter 


cirrhosis of the liver? 








sorcok: No. Just on the wagon, John- 
ei a 


ny. | thought I'd see what it was like. 


coun: What is it like? 
ogorce: Fine. I never felt better. 


‘OHN:! To the company in general) 
By God, this is a day I never thought 
I'd see. The number of times I poured 
this baby in bed in Paris. For that 
matter, the number of times he poured 
me. We used to have quite a time in 
those days, didn’t we, George? You 
remember the time you wanted to kidnap 
Mistinguett? Claimed every man ought 
to have an older woman in his life. I 
had a hell of a job trying to get him 


back to the hotel that night 


eorGE: That's right, Johnny. I guess. 
1 must have been pretty stiff. 


‘oun: No stiffer than usual. Or the 
time we had to lock that Agnes in your 


bathroom 


sEORGE: Anxious to stem these mem- 
irs) Excuse me just a minute. Martini, 


Deedy ? 


peeDY: Martini is fine. I don’t know 
about Aim, though She points at cor- 


,ATE 


1OHN: Indignantly) What kind of 
talk is that? I’m probably as sober as 

as she is 

He cestures toward MRS. ANDERSON 
who looks a little startled, and then sub- 
ides in a chair where in a moment he 
eems to be asleep. There is a short 
ilence. This is a queerly mixed party 
and it looks as if the going might be a 
little hard. MRS. ANDERSON, however, 


rises to the occaston 


VIRGINIA: Emmy, I was just wondering 
this morning. Have you heard anything 


about Ed Herlicher lately? How’s he 


getting along? 


emiLy: Well, he was getting along beau- 
tifully, until he shot that fish 


REDY He did what? 


emity: He shot a pickerel. With a 
double-barrelled shot-gun. It was up at 
Jimmy Beet’s place in the Adirondacks. 
He listened to everyone going on prac- 
tically all one night about this enormous 
fish that they kept seeing all the time 
night off the end of Jimmy’s dock. Just 
lurking there—much too smart for any- 
body to catch. So Ed got up early the 
next morning—still tight, I guess—and 
went down to the dock and threw some 
stuff on the water and when this fish 
came up he shot it. They couldn't tell 
how big it was because he blew it to 
bits. Well, that was the end of him so- 
cially. When he got back to New York, 
t must have got around “21” and places 
that he wasn't—well, quite a gentleman, 
because pretty soon he disappeared. He 
may have shot himself for all I know 


UNE 


She yawns and settles back in her chair. 
COLGATE laughs, but the others just seem 
rather depressed) I guess it is a pretty 
dull story. 

There is quite a silence before PAut 


ANDERSON takes up the ball.) 


PAUL: Ginnie, Emily’s pickerel reminds 


me of our raccoon. 


VIRGINIA: Oh, yes. Tell them about 
that, Paul. It was awfully sweet. There 
was this little brook behind our house 
in Black Point—that was when we used 
to live in Black Point before my asthma 
got so bad—and almost every morning, 


when the brook was frozen, we used to 


see .. . but, no, you go ahead, dear. 
PAUL: (Looking at her with faint dis- 
gust As my wife has told you, there 


was a little brook behind our place 
emptied into the Sound finally, I 


guess... 


JOHN: (He has been tapping his fingers 
on the arm of his chair and humming 
for some time and now he becomes more 
or less audible) Emptied into the Sound 
You don’t say. Into the Sound. 


PAUL: (Disregarding this in a dignified 
manner) And one morning, on my way 
out to get the car, I saw this coon 

He is, however, a conscientious liberal 
and corrects that) er, this raccoon—sit- 
ting on the bank. Hell of a cute little 


specimen. 


JOHN: What sex? 


PAUL: I beg your pardon? 
jouN: Unimportant point. Let it go 
PAUL: Anyway, George, he was sitting 


there, and what do you suppose he was 


doing 


JOHN: May I guess? 


GEORGE: (Hastily) What was he doing, 
Paul? 
PAUL: Well, George, he'd broken the 


ice with his little paws, and he was sit- 
ting there washing his face. Just like 
our little Timmie. That’s our little boy, 
Miss Barton 


VIRGINIA: Yes, he’s just six, and last 
year when he first learned to wash his 


little face all by himself 


PAUL: If you'd like to tell this story, 


dear 


VIRGINIA: Oh, no, dear. You go ahead 
I was just going to tell them how Tim- 


mie 
rl 


pauLcs All right. Well, after that I'd 
see him practically every day. I guess 
he got used to me because after a while 
he didn’t pay any attention to me at 
all. He’d just come down and break the 


ice with his little paws 


joHN: How thick? 


PAUL: What? 


JOHN: I said how thick was this ice? 
Approximately? Couple of inches? A 
foot? What did he do? Take a rock 


to it? 


viRGINIA: Oh, no. It wasn’t thick at 
all. I remember once Timmie tried to 
walk across the 


PAUL: No. It was very thin, of course. 
He just had to tap it with his paw. 


JOHN: Oh. Just like to keep the things 
straight. 


EMILY: (Rather desperately) How cun- 
ning! How terribly, cunning! But every- 
one says they're awfully intelligent. 


JOHN: You keep out of this. You're 
just supposed to be the pickerel expert. 
He turns back to pauL) Then what did 
he do? After he got through washing 


his face? 


PAUL: Do? That’s all he did. Just 
washed his little face. 


JoHN: Oh. Well, it’s a damn good 
story, anyway. You'll never have any 
occasion to regret that story, old man. 


VIRGINIA: Well, really. 


JOHN: Damn good story Fine story (To 
EMILY Reminds me of a somewhat 
similar experience I once had. 


GEORGE: What was that, Johnny? 


JOHN: Well, it was when I had this 
apartment down on Tenth Street, and 
for a long time I kept missing—ah—ten- 
nis balls. Many as two or three a week 
sometimes. I used to have girls up there 
now and then. ( winks at MRS. ANDER- 
sn, who recoils) And I thought for a 
while they might be taking them. But 
then I thought now what the hell would 
they want with tennis balls? Whatever 
these girls were, they weren't much for 
playing tennis. Well, after a while I 
decided it wasn’t the girls, and I was 
about ready to give up—when one night 
I was lying in bed—reading—and sud- 
denly I heard this noise—kind of a 
squeak and some. scratching—in the cor- 
ner. I turned around and there, by 
God, was one of the damnedest rats you 
ever saw. I figured it came out of the 
closet, which naturally empties into the 


bedroom 
VIRGINIA: Really. 


JOHN: So I just lay there and watched, 
and what do you suppose the little son 
of a what do you suppose he did? 


GEORGE: Cigarette, Johnny? 


youn: Thanks. (He has, however, no 
intention of being diverted) All right, 
I thought, this is the baby who’s been 
stealing my tennis balls. But how? That’s 


what I asked myself. How is he going 
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to get out of here? He can’t take it in 
his mouth because it’s too damn big, and 
he can’t carry it because his little arms 
are too short, and I can’t see him getting 
to work and eating it right there on the 
rug. How the hell is that damn rat go- 
ing to get that tennis ball out of this 
room? That was my problem. Hou 


EMILY: That’s easy. He pushed it along 
with his little, tiny nose. 


JOHN: Mmm? (After a pause in which 


it seems as if his inspiration may have 


run dry) Well, I suppose he could have. 


done that, but the point is, he didn’t. 
I'll tell you what he did, because I think 
it’s terribly cute. And I’m sure Mr. and 
Mrs. Grand Central will back me up 


PAUL: The name is Anderson 


youN: Anderson. All right, here’s what 
he did, and stop me if you don’t think 
it’s terribly cute. He lay down on his 
side next to one of the balls and he 
reached out his little paws and took it 
right in his arms. Just like a kid with a 
damn doll. Just like Mr. Grand Cen- 


tral's little what’s-his-name 


GEORGE: Drink? You better let me get 


you a fresh drink. 


This is a damn 
Oh, yes, there 


JOHN: No. You wait 
Where 


he was on his back with the ball in his 


good story 
little arms. (He leans forward and taps 
EMILY on the knee) Then what did he 
do? Give you any number of guesses 


but you better give up. It’s hopeless 
EMILY All right. I give up 


youN: You better, because he didn't 
do a damn thing. He just lay there on 
his back and the first thing I knew an- 
other rat came sniffling out of the closet. 
The female, of course. The little girl 


rat. 
EMILY: Of course 


youn: And pretty as a picture, too 
(He pauses to let them visualize the 
scene) And what did she do? Well, 
sir, she tip-toed up to this boy rat, the 
husband, and she grabbed the end of his 
tail in her teeth and, by God, she pulled 
him right across the rug and right into 
the closet. Damned if it wasn’t the cut- 


est thing you ever saw 


VIRGINIA: (After a long pause filled with 
very complicated emotions on everybody's 
part) Well, I guess we'd better get 
started if I’m going to get to the mar- 
ket before it closes. Come on, Paul. Good 
night, Miss Barton. I’m so glad to have 
met you Her nod to MR. COLGATE 1s 
admirable, containing just the right mix- 
ture of ladylike tolerance and disgust.) 


PAUL: Good night, all. Swell party 
(They go 
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GEORGE: For God's sake, Johnny! 


JOHN: (He is not nearly as drunk as 
he’s seemed up to now) What? 


GEORGE: Those are friends of mine 


yoHN: Those raccoon fanciers? Good 
God, no! What makes them so dull, 
George? 


EMILY: They are, kind of, you know, 
George. 
GEORGE: (This is probably the first time 


he has shouted at emiry in his life, but 
he has come to the end of his rope) 
Paul and Virginia may be dull by your 
standards, but, at least they know how 
decent people behave. I can’t imagine 
Ginnie allowing a guest to be insulted 
in her house, much less thinking it was 
funny. Until today I couldn’t imagine 
you doing it either. God damn it, Emily, 
I don’t know what to make of you these 
days! He ends this denunciation by 
banging his fist on the table, upsetting 
the bottle of gin. There ts a long, pain- 
ful silence. EMILY is too shocked and 
embarrassed to speak and DEEDY’S eyes 
are practically popping out of her head 
At last COLGATE gets up, goes over to the 
table, and stoops down to examine the 


damage 


JOHN: Well, you certainly wrecked that 
He picks up the bottle and 
holds it upside down) Yep. Dead. You 


got another of these around ? 


one, George 


GEORGE: (A little ashamed of himself but 
not to the point of backing down) No 


That was the last one. I’m sorry. 


JOHN: Hmm. Well. Well, I tell you 
what. How about going down to the vil- 
lage? They ought to have plenty down 
there. (He looks around, but GEORGE and 


DEEDY give no sign of having heard hin 
He turns to EMILY You like to come 


downtown and have a drink? 


EMILY: (After another pause) Yes. I'd 
like to very much. (She goes slowly down 
the stairs. He looks at GeorGE, starts to 
say something, but changes his mind, and 


follows her down and off 


GEORGE: (He stares after them, and then 
at last turns-and discovers DEEDY, whose 
existence he has clearly forgotten) Oh 


I'm sorry. 
pEEDY: I think I'd better go, too 


GEORGE: No, don’t. Have a_ drink 
There’s more in the house. I just didn’t 
want Johnny 


pEEDY: No, I don’t think I want a drink, 
George. I will sit here for a moment, 
though. If you don’t mind 


GEORGE: Mind? Of course not. Swell. 


pEEDY: Somehow or other I don’t think 
I could have put up with much more 


Colgate. 








GEORGE: (Brightening, this looks as if it 
might be an ally) That was kind of 


rough, wasn't it? 


pEEDY: I thought it was one of the ryg. 


; 


est things I’ve heard. And not terribly 
funny 
GEORGE: (Giving the devil his due) He 


is a hell of a reporter, of course. 


pEEDY: Is he really? I’ve read some of 
his things. I thought they were clever, 


but, you know, sort of slick 


GEORGE: Yes. I guess they are 


DEEDY: What are you doing these days, 


George? 


GEORGE: Well, at the moment I'm trying 


to write a book. 
pDEEDY: I think that’s wonderful 


I hanks. 


GEORGE: 


pEEDy: Of course I’ve loved your things 
in the magazine, but I was beginning to 
wonder—well, if you were really happy 


doing just that. 


GEORGE: I wasn't 


DEEDY: I knew you weren't. Even down 
there in Nassau, I suspected I don't sup- 
pose you remember what you said to me 


that night at the Porcupine Club? 


GEORGI I'm afraid I don’t, Deedy. | 
guess I wasn’t making a hell of a lot of 
sense in those days. (He ts aware that he 
did a lot 
bad old days, especially to this girl, but 


for the life of him, he can’t remember a 


of talking, on the beach in those 


j r 
mora 


it) You mean I said I was fed 


up even then? 


pDEEDY: Weil, perhaps not in so many 


words 


GEORGE: Actually I wasn’t. I was one of 
Dodd's bright boys, and no matter what I 
said in Nassau I guess I loved it. It’s only 
been this summer that I’ve really seen 


where I was going 


DEEDY Well. Tell me about your book, 
George. What is it about? 


GEORGI You really want to hear? You 


don't have to be polite 
DEEDY Of course I do 


GEORGE: Well, I guess you might say its 
just about New York. And the way it 
affects a bunch of people who came there 
when they were young and how the 
city eventually gets to every one of them 
Turns them into vacant, used-up people 


Exhausted. Finished 


pEEDY: Yes. Yes. Like Mr. Colgate 


I guess Johnny is typical 


GEORGE: Ye 
Anyway, it's probably a cliché. (A BOY 
enters with a telegram) But New York 1s 
really a foreign city. We haven't any 


roots in it, no roots, that is, in any real 
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native American soil. But the worst 
York, 


that it’s robbed us of our memories. 


thing about New though, is 
We can’t even remember the things 
we've lost. (Boy whistles to attract his at- 
nition) Excuse me, Deedy. (Takes tele- 


en 


m and opens the envelope) My ex- 


ra 


employer Mind if I read this? 
DEEDY Of course not. 


-eorGE: The funny bastard. Listen to 
this: SINCE NO CALL FROM YOU CON- 
LUDE YOU NOW PROFESSIONAL SEX NOV- 
eLIST STOP MUCH AMUSED SINCE YOUR 
EQUIPMENT THIS SUBJECT WELL KNOWN 
AUGHABLE STO! NO LONGER URGE, DE- 
MAND YOU RETURN RATIONAL EMPLOY- 
MENT STOP 

The Boy snaps fingers, suggestively, 
snd GEORGE tips him and waves him off 
The poy starts to go but stops as GEORGE 
ntiinues telegram with 
THIS TIPS YOt BLACK SPOT STOP YOl 
OT TWENTY-FOUR HOURS PHONE OR 
WIRE WHEN SHALL HIRE SUCCESSOR UN- 
PREOCCUPIED LADIES PANTS STOP LOVI 


poop. Ha, ha. Very amusing 
exepy: What does it mean, exactly? 


EORGI Mean 
notes, it means that I’ve got till tomor- 


Eliminating the grace 


w afternoon to decide whether I want 


be a God damn paragrapher all my 


“EDDY: Oh 


EORGE Cutle a long pause What 
would you do, Dex dy? 

repy: Let me see that telegram. There 
She tears it up and throws the pieces 
ul n the valk 7 he BOY nod ap prov- 
ingly) That's what I'd do 
EORGI Thanks, Deedy. That’s what I 
was going to do, too. That bastard can't 


life. Now, this guy I was telling 


vou about The soy sits down, a 
member the party the one in my 
ok 
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ACT TWO 


SCENE: The same. The sky is still washed 
a pale, clear blue, and the invisible ocean 
is silent 

The CRANES, the ANDERSONS, MISS 
BARTON, and the children are on the 


porch. Again, it is late afternoon 


VIRGINIA: We were in Black Point for the 
last hurricane. Two of our trees were 
blown down. Two marvelous old oaks 
You know, there was a legend that Lord 
Cornwallis himself took refuge under one 


of them at the time of 


PAUL: (Who takes very little interest in 
other people's stories, especially those 
mutilated by his wife) What do you hear 


about this one, George? Think we're 


going to get it? 

GEORGE: I don’t know. It seems to be 
coming up the coast all right, but it'}l 
Almost all of 


probably blow out to sea 


them do 


PAUL: Sure. But what if it doesn't? 


What are we supposed to do? 


GEORGE: Qh, they'll let you know. My 
landlady tells me the Coast Guard—of 
course she calls them the Merchant Ma- 
rines—will give us plenty of warning. If 
they think we ought to get off the island 


or anything 


VIRGINIA: Off the tsland? 


GEORGI Sure. Hell, it’s only a sandspit 


The last time the ocean went right 
through in a couple of places. Where the 


dunes were low 
VIRGINIA: Oh 


BILLY: Mrs. Jermyn said it was terrible 
last time. They were sitting right in thei: 
window when somebody's house went 
floating by. She said it almost gave M: 


Quigley delirium tremens 
;EORGE: Gave him what? 


MARCIA: Delirium trimmings. It’s some- 
thing vou get from drinking a lot of cock- 


tails. You think you see things 


BILLY: Eddie McCormick’s father once 
thought he saw Gorgeous George coming 


at him out of the fireplace 
MARCIA: Gorgeous who? 


BILLY: With terrible contempt C,or- 
geous George He's a wrestler Ye gods, 


) 


don’t vou know anything 
MARCIA: Pooh 


EMILY The quarrel has been patched 
up. but there is still an obvious tension 
etween then Why did you throw that 


legram away, George? 
ORGE: What telegram ? 


EMILY The second one from Dodd. I 


found it out there on the walk. It was 


torn up, but I couldn’t help seeing the 
signature. 


GEORGE: Oh. As a matter of fact, I didn’t 
(He catches MIsS BARTON'S eye and 
stops) didn’t intend to answer it, 


as you know. So I threw it away. 


EMILY: Did you know that George was 
giving up his job, Ginnie? 


VIRGINIA: On the magazine? 
emMILy: Yes. He’s writing a book 


VIRGINIA: He is? Why, I think that’s per- 
fectly splendid. What kind of a book? 


EMILY: He hasn’t shown it to me yet. 


But apparently a very serious one. 


PAUL: Good. High time too, old man. Of 
course, I think the stuff you've been 
doing is damn funny. It’s the first thing 


I turn to every week 


EMILY: Well, it’s the first thing in the 


magazine. On the first page 


PAUL: Oh, ves. But I think, too, that 
you have the future to consider. After 
all, that magazine doesn’t offer—well—-a 
very substantial career. (He beams at 
them after this impressive dictum, and 
his wife and MISS BARTON beam right 
back. CRANE, who 1s secretly rather dis- 
mayed by this new ally, also manages a 


smile of orts 


EMILY 'S face expresses 
nothing at all. paAUL resumes after this 
interval of silent applause) There's an- 
other thing, George. I didn’t quite like 
to mention it before, while you were still 
working there. But it often seemed to me 
that you and Emily were getting mixed 
up with some pretty tacky people. Oh, 
and sophisticated, ll grant 
ou that. But tacky 


clever and 


You're 


Bums and half-wits 


;EORGE damn right we were 


PAUL: Like this Colgate. Now I have no 
doubt he’s a great journalist. Haven't 
read much of his stuff personally. But, 


well, that performance yesterday 


Well, really! 


VIRGINIA: 


GEORGE: I'm terribly sorry, Paul. After 
all, he was drunk, but . He waves 
his hand and PAUL accepts this incom- 
plete apology. They are both men of the 


world. They understand these things.) 


EMILY Continuing her census) What 


about you, Deedy? Did George tell you 


what he was doing? 


pDEEDY: (After an almost imperceptible 


hesitation Yes. Yesterday afternoon. 


After vou were gone 


eEmMILy: And what do you think about it? 


Why, I think 
it's wonderful! I think it’s the best thing 


DEEDY Defiantly nou 


he could possibly do! 
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EMILY: (Giving her a long and specula- 
tive look) 1 see. Well, you're probably 
right. I certainly hope so. (She has found 
out all she wants to know, and abandons 
the subject) Goodness! I forgot to tell 
you. Do you know who's down here this 


week-end? Right over at Mrs. Jermyn’s? 


GEORGE: (Glad to get on a non-contro- 


versial subject) No. Who? 
EMILY: Molly Burden 


VIRGINIA: Who? 


EMILY: Molly Burden 


must know who she is 


Goodness, you 


VIRGINIA: I'm afraid I don’t 


GEORGE: She's a madam. Quite well 
known in sporting circles. I didn’t think 


you knew her personally, though, Emily 


EMILY: I don’t. I'm embarrassed to say 
I've never been in a bordello in my life 
Johnny Colgate told me about her yester- 
day afternoon. When we were having 
cocktails. She came into Sweeney's while 
we were there and he introduced me to 


her. They're quite old friends, it seems 
VIRGINIA: I’m sure they are 


emiILy: Of course I was fascinated. I’ve 
often wondered about women like that 
You know, how they get started in that 
business, and how they get to the top, so 
to speak. How superior industry and 
imagination and all the other qualities 
of—of leadership manage to assert them- 


Se lves 


GEORGE: It’s one of the great themes of 
literature, especially with the French 


He notices the children, who are ail 


ears Hey 


EMILY Yes Inside, you two This isn't 


for children 


BILLY Aw, gece, Mummy. We want to 


hear about the lady 


GEORGE: Go on, Billy. You heard what 


your mother said 


pitty: O.K. O.K The children leave 
reluctantly 


DEEDY: What about this woman, Emily 


What did Johnny tell you? 


Well, not much, I'm afraid. She 


came to the table before he had much 


EMILY: 


chance. Goodness, here they come right 


now 


GEORGE: What? Here who comes? 


EMILY: Johnny and Mrs. Jermyn and, 
ves, Molly Burden. I forgot to tell you 
Johnny said he might bring her over this 
afternoon. He said it might be a nice 
change for you, George. He seems to 


have an idea vou're getting in a rut 


GEORGI For God’s sake, Emily! This 
a hook-shop 


dame runs a 
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emMiLy: I've always heard it was a very 


good one. As such things go, of course 


PAUL: That Colgate is coming here? 


EMILY With dismay) Here they are 


viRGINIA: I’m sorry, George, but I don't 


believe I could face that again 


PAUL He has other reasons for wishing 
to leave, which will become apparent 
No. Might hit the bastard. Take just so 
much. Come on, Ginnie 


GEORGE: Hell, I'm sorry, Paul. I didn’t 
now. (PAUL and ViRGINIA start to leave, 


but unfortunately just at that moment 
the newcomers appear at the foot of the 
stairs, effectively cutting off their re- 


freat 
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JOHN: Well, well. Good morning, every 
bod, 


MRS JERMYN: 


Hello, folks 
PAUL: Morning, Colgate. L&dies 


joHN: You met Mrs. Crane last night, 
Molly This is Miss Barton and Mr 
Crane. Mr. and Mrs. Gran—ah—Ander- 
son. Mrs. Bender 


GEORGE: Bender? But I thought 


MOLLY 
her clothes are by no means unsuitable 
for beach wear. Her face ts undistin- 
uished, except perhaps for an expression 

great amiability) I am here a Mrs 
Bender. It saves the nice Mrs. Jermyn 


from bloshing 
GEORGE: Of course. Won't vou sit down? 


| hank you 


acing the Atlanti i is a lovely 
f g th {tlant Ah. It lovel 


MOLLY: Taking a chair, 
place you got. So cute. So ontrobbled 
Maybe some day I start up a little busi 


ness here 


GEORGE: Reall) agh ist at this sacrilege 


Business ? 


MOLLY Laughing merrily) Oho. Not 
the one you think of. Not that business 
That is for New York where fellas need 
some place they can go relax. Here you 


got a beach. Soch a cute beach. Not that 


She is no age in particular, and 


kind of business at all. No \ restaurant 
Last night I am down in this place— 


what you call it? 


Schnyder’s? No. 
Sweeney swith Mrs. Jermyn—and the 
food is tarrible. So I think what they 
need here is some place people can go 
eat. High class. Chip. I am a hell of a 
cook, especially on some Rossian special. 
ties I got. Like borscht. (To EMILY) ] 
teach you make borscht any time you 
want, bab 


eMiLy: You will? Really? That would 


be lovely 
MOLLY To DEEDY, as a polite after. 
thought) You, too. You look like good 


serious girl 


EMILY: Oh, she is. Isn’t it funny? We 


were just talking about vou 


MOLLY: Yah? What kind of talk, baby? 


About this business I got? 
EMILY: Well 


MOLLY You don’t need to worry yoy 
hurt my feeling, baby. Everybody wan 
to know about this business. The number 
of times people say to me, “Hey, Molly. 
how you get in soch a interesting line of 


work ; 
EMILY They do? 


MOLLY: Sure, Much more interesting to 
most people than how a fella gets to be 
head of Great Atlantic Passific Tea Com- 
pany. I don’t know why. After all, not so 


different, you come right down to it 


EMILY: Well, I never thought of it that 


way, but I suppose you're right 


MOLLY: Sure. You start off little shop 
how you say? Retail? Then pretty soon, 


shop. Wholesale, Simple, hah? 


he 


EMILY: Oh, I don’t think quite as simple 


as all that 


MOLLY: No? All right, what you want to 


What Johnny here 


know about it, baby 


tall you 


EMILY: Nothing much, except that you 


came from Russia 


MOLLY That's right. Rostov. You really 


want to hear all this history 
EMILY: Indeed I do 


MOLLY All right. I was born in Rostov 
Never mind when, but way back days 
they got a czar. Anyway, tarribly pretty 
little girl, but poor Her voice ts nou 
leep and sad, full of all the gloom of 
her racé 


Lentil sup, beet sup, the little 


feet all done up in sacks 
JOHN: Like Chekhov 


MOLLY Worse than Chekhov. Gorks 
Well, one night when I’m only thirteen, 
I'm standing on this corner and it’s big 


storm, tarrible 


EMILY: You poor thing 














Hongry, toes freeze, nose 


MOLLY: Yah ' 
everything freeze. So I'm stand- 


freeze, a 
ng there, when this little officer come 
: > 


p, and, well, one thing sort of leads 
nto another, and the first thing you 
Lpow, I'm in Petrograd. What they call 
Leningrad these davs. He's got lovely 
place there Caviar, vodka, all kinds of 


lothes. Beautiful clothes. Much love, too, 


naturally 


EMILY: Naturally 


youty: Well, for a while all like para- 
dise, but then comes this revolution 
That's tarrible Kill my little officer. Kill 


evervbody. Rape everybody. Some fun 


So I get out of there 


ewrLy: How? I thought they wouldn't 


ict 


woLLy: (She is merry again) Pretty girl 
don’t have much trobble. Anyway, I get 
out. Get somehow to England and then 
on a boat for this country. I tall you 
greatest sight of my life is when we sail 
up this bay ar d I see Statue of Liberty 
Not much shape, but noble. Walcome to 
America, Molly, she seems to say. Wal- 
come to the land of big opportunity fo 
everybody. On this boat with me was a 
Mr. Herbert Hoover—he’s coming back 
from feeding some Belgiums—and when 
I tall him how I'm feeling, he says sure, 
he bat it won't be long before I’m big 
success. I don’t think much of it at the 
time, but later I have to laugh when he’s 
President of the United States and I’m 
doing pretty good, too Bie success, the 


both of us. Fonny, hah? 
emiILy: Terribly funny 


pauL: I must say you have a rather pe- 

iliar sense of humor, Emily. After all, to 
vilify one of the finest men who ever 
occupied the White House 


mMoLLY: What's this “vilify” 


Yes. The very idea of Mr. 


VIRGINIA 


He over 


pauL: Absolutely. I don’t think I can 
stay and listen to this sort of thing. I'm 
sorry. George. Come on, Ginnie. There, 


watch that step 
£orGE: God, Paul, I’m sorry 


PAUL: Not your fault, old man. Come, 
Ginnie They exit, and GEORGE retires 
0 a corner of the porch, muttering 
EMILY is divided between a sense of guilt 
as a hostess and amusement. The amuse- 


ment gets the upper hand in the end 


EMILY Well To motty) Go on, tell 


$ some more 


moLLY: No. Apparently not suitable 


EMILY: Oh, you mustn't think 


MOLLY Think? Hah! ! don’t think. | 


AnOW } u know something, baby. I like 


MOLLY: No. No kidding. I was telling 
Johnny this morning. Fonny girl and 
damn pretty, you like ’em kind of skinny 
I told him. 


, 


EMILY: Well, thanks 


MOLLY: (Presumably she is now face- 
tious) You know what else I told Johnny ? 
I told him any time vou get tired of this 
hosband you got, you come in business 


with me 


EMILY: Oh. The club or the restaurant? 


MOLLY: Either one. Ain’t so much differ- 
ence for a girl most of the time. Clob vou 
make more money and not soch big 
hours, not so moch standing around on 
the feet 


EMILY: Well, that’s important, of course 


After all, I'm not as young as I was. 


MOLLY: Young? What's this young? | 
got assistants working for me I bat you 


practically one hundred years old 


MRS. JERMYN: Yeah? What about me? 
Maybe I be pretty good in that line of 
work. (She assumes a seductive attitude, 
apparently based on her memories of 


Theda Bara 


JOHN: Wee-e-ll, no. Too refined 


MOLLY: That’s right. Too rafined. You 


ask Johnny. He big expert 


EMILY: I see what you mean. But how 
about Miss Barton here? Now there's a 
really pretty girl for you 


MOLLY: (Scrutinizing MISS BARTON with 
a practiced eye) Her? Sure. Always plan- 


tv room a nice blondie 


pDEEDY: (She doesn’t care for this con- 
versation at all and wishes to God she 
knew what attitude MR. CRANE would 
consider suitable on her part) I'm flat- 


tered 


JOHN: Well, that’s settled. Look, Emily, 
how about a drink? That's the trouble 
with these big business deals. You get so 


thirsty before anything gets signed 


EMILY: Of course. Just a second, I'll 


get 


GEORGE: The last quarter of an hour 
has driven him to a decision. Everythin 


out in the open now) No 
EMILY: What? 
GEORGE I just said no 


EMILY: I haven't the slightest idea what 


ou mean, George 


GEORGE All right. I'll try to be clearer 


There just isn’t going to be any cocktail 


party here this afternoon 


MOLLY {fter a somewhat awkward 


He don’t 


pause) It’s me, I guess, Johnny 


like having me around 








GEORGE: No. It’s not you particularly. Is 


isn't anything I’m going to explain right 
at the moment. 


MOLLY: (Shvugging) So don't explain 


JOHN: Just as you say. It’s your house, 
of course. 


EMILY: (In a very tight voice) It’s my 
house, too, and I want a drink. 


GEORGE: I’m sorry. 


EMILY: George, if you think I’m going 
to stand 


JOHN: No. I think we'd better go. Come 
on, you girls 


MRS. JERMYN: Sure. Any place I'm not 
wanted 


MOLLY: No. It’s me. All right. Now / 
say something. You got more raspactable 
friends you like having around more, 


hah, Mr. Crane? Like those two who 
left ? 


GEORGE: The Andersons? They haven't 
anything to do with this. 


MOLLY: No Only as example more 
raspactable people 


GEORGE: I still don’t quite see 


MOLLY: No. I’m going to tall vou. | 
didn’t speak to that Anderson when we 


came up here, did I, Johnny 


JOHNNY: (Puzzled) Not that I noticed 


MOLLY: No, I didn’t speak to him, but 
that wasn't because I didn’t recognize 
him. I recognize him plenty Oho, that’s 
a very raspactable fellow, that Anderson 
Big charge-account customer my clob 
Like Hammacher, Schlemmacher. Beau- 
tiful name that company got, no? Any- 
way, big $350 bum. Come on, Johnny. 
Nou we go. 

Exit MOLLY and MRS. JERMYN with 
JOHNNY lagging behind.) 


EMILY: (There is a long, stunned silence 
and then she bursts into helpless lauch- 
ter) Paul Anderson! 


GEORGE: What about it? 


EMILY: (She sees the look of tight hos- 
fility on his face and stops laughing) 
I'm sorry, George. It was quite a coin- 
cidence, though. And such a big charge 
account 


GEORGE: QOh, lay off, Emily 


EMILY After a moment of indecision. 
walks to the head of the staircase) 


Johnny! 
JOHN: Yes? 


EMILY: Wait a minute, Johnny. I’m com- 


ing with vou GEORGE starts to protest 


ut changes his mind, and she goes down 
(he stair The silence is nou long and 


‘trained 


f 

















































































































































































































GEORGE: (Banging the rail of the porch 
with his clenched fist) God damn it! I'm 
right. I’ve got to be right! 


peepy: I think you are, George 


GEORGE: It’s impossible. Yesterday and 


today. I don’t believe it 


DEEDY: (She i being a wonderful 


straight man) I know 


GEORGE: Yesterday morning I had it 
Everything was clear. I had the rest of 
my life before me. And then one damn 
thing after another. Suddenly, incredibly 
This really incredible descent of every 


damn tramp in the world 


pEEDy: I know 
GEORGE: And Emily. I'm damned if I 
realized she was against everything I 


wanted to do. Fundamentally. You saw 
how she lined up with these people. With 
every damn one of them. Johnny, Molly 
Burden, Mrs. Jermyn, Dodd. Especially 
Dodd. She’s with them and for the kind 


of life they represent. Against m«¢ 


pEEDY: (Still going cautiously) Perhaps 
she doesn’t realize how much all this 


means to you, George 


GEORGE: I don’t know about that. All I 
do know is that suddenly I seem to be all 


alone out here 
DEEDY: How can vou say that, George? 


GEORGE: Damn it. Even the kids have 
taken to behaving like members of what 
that Beebe used to call Café Society. I 
think that’s what came to me when 
Emily was being so amusing about work- 
ing in a sporting house. I haven't got 


anybody left 


prepy: (There's only one obvious answer 


to this and she makes it) I don’t think 
you can sav I've been against you, 


(,eorge 


GEORGE: He has been rather preoccu 
pied, with his sufferings and it comes 
him as something of a surprise that this 


is the truth) No. You haven't, have you? 


DEEDY: Preparing to take quite a 
chance) George? I was 
GEORGE: If you could get stewed enough, 


you'd probably find all this very amusing 


pEEDY: George. Listen to me 


GEORGE: Sure, Deedy. What did you say 


pEEDY: I didn’t say anvthing vet. I was 
just going to ask if you couldn't get 


away from here for a little while 


GEORGE: Away? How? Where the hell 
to? I haven’t any money to go anywhere 
else. You forget I'm not on Dodd's pay- 
roll anv more. And anyway I’m damned 
if anybody is going to drive me off this 


Quite a pause here 


beach 


DEEDY: I know a place, George. 


GEORGE: Where? 


DEEDY: I know a house He laughs 
rather hollowly) Yes, I can see that the 
word “house” has picked up some rather 
peculiar meanings around here. This is a 
dwelling. A place to live in. Just a little 
one. It belongs to my sister, but she’s in 
Mexico now, and I can use it if I want 
to. I would be using it, if it weren't so 
lonely. It’s in a place called Wayne Sta- 
tion, in Bucks County 


Bucks County. That’s for rich 
writers, Deedy. Moss Hart. Kaufman. All 


those 


GEORGE: 


peEpy: No. It isn’t like that at all. This 
is way off in the woods. A little old gray 
stone house, hundreds of years old, with 


just two rooms and a tiny kitchen 


GEORGE: I can’t cook. Hell, I can’t even 


boil an egg 


DEEDY: You wouldn't have to. There are 


all kinds of wonderful old women—Penn- 
sylvania Dutch—who'd love to come in 
and do it for you. And clean up, too. I 
know just the one for you. Mrs. Hager- 
muller. My sister had her for years. I 
could get her for vou in a minute. I'd 


kind of have to show her, of course 


GEORGE: Not 


proposition 


é ntirel} 


You, er 


grasping this 


pEEDY: I'd help you move in, naturally. 


GEORGE: Oh 


pEEDY: And I could run down from time 
to time to see how things were going. If 
you needed anything. (She seems to feel 
sufficiently explicit) Oh, 


George, please say you'll go! It would 


that this is 


be ideal for you—so quiet, and that 
countryside is so lovely this time of year 
Gold and green and red. Just as lovely 


as it is here 


GEORGE: It sounds swell. I wish to God I 
could, Deed\ 


pDEEDY: Why can't vou? 


GEORGE: Well, it wouldn’t exactly be an 
easy maneuver to explain. For one thing, 


you're a hell of an attractive girl, Deed, 


pEEDY: I don’t see that that has much to 


do with it 


GEORGE: You don’t? 


pEEDY: No. I happen to think you're a 
great man, George, and I want to see 


vou have a chance to be great. That's all 


GEORGE: You're a sweet kid, Deed 
Thinking it over, he can’t exactly see 
what ts wrong with this project. He has 
taken her hand and there is no telling 
where this scene might have gone if wi! 
QUIGLEY, MRS. JERMYN’S 


hadn't at that moment appeared at the 


p of the stairs. He is about sixty-five, a 


man with a face like Punch and a bod, 


like Santa Claus; his clothes are mostly 


handyman, 








antiques that have been scornfully dis. 
carded by guests on their departure from 
the boardinghouse. There are no shoes op 
his feet and altogether he looks about @ 
dissolute and unpromising as 


house, 


is in reality 


a vacant 
but that is misleading because he 


a very deep and rewarding 
character. He is carrying one of those 
saws in which the blade is fixed at the 
wooden uprights, and q 
usual he has been. drinking. They Sreet 


Dottom -¢ [mo 


him without enthustasm 


QUIGLEY 


Hi, Mr. Crane. Hi, Miss Bay. 
ton. What's all this about some door? 


GEORGE: Oh, the bathroom door. jf 
sticks 


got there 


What the hell is that thing yoy 


QuiGLey: This? Saw. Cross-cut saw, rip 
saw, I dunno. I got very little experience 
with saws 


GEORGE: What you need is a plane 


QUIGLEY: Yeah? I got no plane. Anyway, 
this ain't a very good time for me to be 
fixing doors. I got the biggest damn blis- 
ter you ever saw. Here. Have a look 
He extends his thumb, and GEorGE in- 
spects it politely) That Mae Jermyn 
must have had me chop damn near a 


And then 


You know-what she said when 


cord of wood this morning 
grateful? 


she seen this blister? 


DEEDY Very coldly) I haven't the faint- 


est idea 


QUIGLEY: I showed it her and she said, 
“You got a blister all right, Will, but I 
don’t know how big Id say it was. Sup- 
pose I was to tell you I'd seen a bigger 
one in Joplin, Missouri, back in 1927.” 
That's what she said. What kind of talk 


is that 


GEORGI I sympathize with you, Will, 


but if you don’t think vou can fix 


QUIGLEY Settling down for a nice lon 


za 


talk) It ain’t just this blister. I didnt 
come here to get in any argument about 
blisters. It's the principle. I’ve noticed 
something about Mae Jermyn for a long 
time. She's too literal. Sometimes I can't 
figure what I’m doin’ workin’ for a wom- 
an like that. 7 wouldn't call a man on 
hell, it could be 
as big as this house for all I'd care—but 
Mae’s different. With her, evervthing has 


got to be exact I don't mind anybody 


the size of his blister 


coming to my house and pretending to 
know some subject he doesn’t, whether 
it’s blisters or the various Presidents of 
the United States, but with her, the first 
thing you know you're worked around to 
what type blisters they got in Joplin, 
Missouri. Ah, the hell with it. (He pulls 

é uf f hts hip por ket and extends 

his host) You want a little drink, 
Miss Barton ? 


GEORGE: No, thanks. (pEEDy simply looks 


as if he'd offered her an asp 





QUIGLEY: Well, I'll just finish this off. 
Then I got to go downtown. (He empties 
the flask in one rather impressive swal- 


ou 


sorce: (On a samaritan impulse) You 
U _* 

don't want to go downtown, Will. You 
better just go home. What the hell is 


downtown ? 
quotey: Rita 
GEORGE: Rita ; 


QUIGLEY: With a hideous leer) Just a 
little lady I happen to know. 
peepy: (Who has been standing at the 
rail, tapping her foot) Oh! 


eviGLEY: What's the matter with Rita, 
Miss Barton °’ 
enough for you? I suppose you want 


I suppose she ain’t good 


evervbod\ to be a writer r Like George 


nere 


seorGE: (Hastily I bet she’s a fine 
woman, Will. I just don’t think you want 


to go downtown 


oviGLEY: You got no right to keep 
knocking Rita. Just because she’s got 


diabetes 


cporGE: (Doing his best with this ver) 
Diabetes. What the 
hell is diabetes? I never give it a thought. 


dificult situation 


Thats what I always say 
You look at 


QUIGLEY 
What the hell is diabetes? 
Mussolini. He had syphilis 
peepy: George! Really! 


quictey: Yep. Killed him. 


He is firmly back in the pe- 


uliar nightmare the last two days have 


GEORGE : 
brought) L thought they shot him. Lis- 


ten, Will, maybe vou better . 
quiGLey: Shot him? Who shot him ? 


£oRGE: Paul Muni. Mr. Paul Muni and 
his magic bullet. Listen, Will, vou’ll have 
to go now. Miss Barton and I have some- 


thing we want to discuss. 


QUIGLEY: Discuss? Go right ahead, dis- 
iss. Discuss all night you happen to feel 
like it. The only point I come here to 
make is I don't want a lot of people 


going around knocking Rita 


GeoRGE: All right, Will. Here’s your saw 
He 


LEY rises, f 


gets up and hands it to him. Quic- 
, and weaves over to the top 


the stairway) 


QUIGLEY: So long, George 


JEORGE So long. Will 


QUIGLEY: So long, Miss Barton. You go 
nght ahead and discuss. But remember 
what I said. No knocking people just be- 
Cause they got diabetes It don’t look 


mice. Particularly with this hurricane 


coming up. (He goes down the stairs and 


DEEDY: “Just a lady I happen to know.” 
Oh, that awful old man! 


GEORGE: Damn it, I am going to get 


away from this place. 
pEEDY: I think it’s very important, 
George. You must see that. 


GEORGE: Oh, I see all right. I’ve got to 
go. It’s just that it’s hell’s own break to 
make. It isn’t just a matter of going 
away long enough to finish a book. If I 
do go—if I should decide to take this 
house of yours, you .know damn well 
what Emily would do. 


DEEDY: Leave you? Oh, I doubt that. 


GEORGE: You do? I don’t for a minute. 


pEEDY: (It is hard to say whether this is 
a question or a challenge or what it is. 
Though her conversation has been quite 
high-minded all through this scene, it has 
been contradicted by a variety of rather 
indecorous attitudes. She is determined 
to get him down to that house, all right.) 
Well? 


GEORGE: There’s so much—so mans 


things to consider 


pEEDY: What is there to consider, except 


your work ? Certainly that comes first 


GEORGE: Well, money, to bring up one 


rather sordid topic 


DEEDY: Money? Oh, you mean for Em- 
ily. I thought she had an income of her 


own. 


GEORGE: She has. Some. Not enough to 
live the way we do now. Not enough for 


her to have twenty-eight pairs of shoes 


DEEDY: Twenty-eight pairs of shoes? 


GEORGE: I don't know exactly. Anyway, 


a hell of a lot of shoes 


DEEDY: This is absurd, George. 


GEORGE: Is it? Damn it, Deedy, every- 
thing is so mixed up. I can’t even think 


any more 


pEEDY: Oh, I know. You poor dear. I 
know how hard it must be to . (The 
end of this remark is lost forever, for 
just at that moment EMILY comes up the 
stairs. She looks at them sharply—their 
positions, while certainly not compromts- 
ing, might be called confidential—and 
then throws herself into a chair 


Pulling himself together pretty 


GEORGE: 
well, all things considered) Back so soon 


I thought you and Johnny 


EMILY: No. I decided not to after all 
Enter marcia, from the door leading 
into the house) Hello, pet. What have 


ou been up to 


) 


MARCIA: Just sitting there. Near the win- 
dow GEORGE and DEEDY look specula- 
tively at the window.) 


emity: Alone? 


MARCIA: Yes. Billy's down in the village 
getting in some kind of trouble. As 
usual. Mummy, what’s Café Society? 


emiLy: Café Society? Oh, a lot of very 
elegant and fascinating people. Why? 


MARCIA: Daddy said Billy and I belonged 
to it. He told Miss Barton. 


EMILY: Oh? Then you'd better ask him. 
GEORGE: Did I, baby? When was that? 


MARCIA: When I was sitting there near 
the window. When you and her were 
talking about how you ought to go live 
in Pennsylvania. 


DEEDY: (Talking fast) In Pennsylvania? 
Oh, yes, I must have been telling George 
about my sister's old place in Bucks 
County. You ought to see it, Emily. The 
loveliest old stone house, way off in the 
woods. Divine! 


EMILY: I’m sure it must be. 


DEEDY: (Looking at her watch) Good- 
ness, 5:30! I have to fly. I promised 
that Mr. Mr 


EMILY: Mr. Dorkins. Not Tremlyn Dor- 
kins? Not the editor of the Times? 


DEEDY: Giddings. I promised I'd meet 
him at five. At Sweeney’s. I never 


dreamed. UHeavens! Good-bye, Emily. 
Bye, George. (She leaves in some dis- 
order.) 


EMILY: Well, well. (After a considerable 
pause) So you're going to live in Bucks 
County, George? What part of Bucks 
County? 


GEORGE: (He looks uneasily at his daugh- 
ter, but it is impossible to tell how much 
she overheard. She is sitting on the rail- 
ing, swinging her feet, inscrutable as 
Buddha) Nonsense. Deedy did offer me 
her house. Her sister’s house. Somehow or 
other she seems to have got the idea that 
it might be a little hard to concentrate 


around here 
EMILY: Ah 


GEORGE: So she was kind enough to sug- 
gest that if I wanted to go down there 
and finish the book, she might be able 
(He slows down and final- 
ly breaks off altogether as Marcia, with 


to arrange. 


a very disturbing expression on her face, 


approaches his chair.) 


MARCIA: Might? Oh, no, Daddy. She has 
everything all ready. That Mrs. Haggel- 
meyer to cook your breakfast and every- 
thing 


GEORGE: Her sister's old servant. Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. Quite a character, I un- 


derstand 
EMILY I'm sure she is 


MARCIA: And don’t you remember, Dad- 
dy? She was coming down herself in 


case you needed anything? Don’t you 
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remember, Daddy? That was when you 
I don’t think 
she’s so terribly pretty, Mummy. I think 
she’s got kind of a silly face 


said she was so pretty? 


EMILY: You mustn’t say things like that, 
dear. It isn’t nice for little girls to talk 


that way about grown-ups 


MARCIA: O.K. Mummy. Mummy, have 
you really got twenty-eight pairs of 


shoes ? 


EMILY: What? 


MARCIA: Well, Daddy said so. He said 
you had an income, but not enough to 
buy yourself twenty-eight pairs of shoes 
And that Miss Barton, she said you 
didn’t have to keep on having that many 


pairs of shoes 
EMILY: She did? 


MARCIA: Sumpin’ like that. I don’t know 
I didn’t hear quite all of it 


EMILY: Marcia, darling, why don’t you 
go down and play with that littl Ram- 
sey girl? I want to talk to Daddy about 


something. Business 


MARCIA: All right, Mummy. MARCIA 


goes, and there is a silence on the porch 


EMILY: You know, George, this isn’t en- 
tirely unexpected. I'll admit I may have 


underestimated that albino 


GEORGE: Let's just skip that kind of stuff 


emity: I didn’t think she was quite 
ready to set up housekeeping with you 
By the wav, how did my financial con- 
dition happen to get into it? Not to 
mention my wardrobe? What were you 
doing? Whacking up the estate or some- 
thing? If vou were, I think she ought to 
know that I have exactly nine pairs of 
shoes, and I doubt if any of them would 
fit her. I have quite small feet, or any- 


way quite narrow teet 


GEORGE: (Rising) I don't think there's 


any point in discussing this right now 


EMILY: Sit down, George. I’m afraid 
this is the only time we're going to have 
to discuss it, because I’m leaving this 
house when I've finished. Sit down. (He 
sits) Well, it seems I was wrong about 
Deedy. Deedy! What kind of a name 1s 
A corruption of Dinah, 


that, by the way 


I imagine. 


GEORGE: Diana 


EMILY: Oh—Goddess of the Chase. How 
appropriate! Anyway it seems she wants 
you. Permanently. I can’t imagine why 
She is making a great effort with this) 
Or perhaps I can. I don’t think for a 
minute she understands that youre an 
intelligent man, but I think she has a 
feeling that vou're a successful one. You 
are. I’m surprised that Deedy knows that 
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too, because God knows she never struck 
me as a thoughtful woman, but appar- 
ently she does. It’s possible that success 
is just as obvious a quality of yours as, 
well, cozy hospitality is of hers. Anyway, 
she wants you. And, as far as I can 


gather, you want het 


GEORGE: You're leaving? 


EMILY: Yes 
GEORGE: When? 


EMILY: Right now. I thought I'd go to 
the hotel tonight. It came to me while 
we were talking. I’m going to tell Ginnie 
or anybody I see that it’s because of the 
hurricane. Because I’m nervous about the 


children 
GEORGE: I see. And tomorrow ? 


EMILY: I hadn't really thought about to- 
morrow. If this thing gets really serious, 
this storm, of course we'll all have to go 
to New. York. Even if it doesn't, I 
imagine I'll go anyway. Johnny Colgate 
has asked me to drive in with him. 


GEORGE: He has? You two seem to have 
covered quite a lot of ground. I suppose 


you ve acc epted 7 


EMILY: No, but I’m very much inclined 


to, now 


GEORGE: Damn it, Emily, vou can’t do 


that 


EMILY: Why not 


GEORGE: Hell, he’s a chaser as well as a 
souse 

EMILY: Oh, come, come, Reverend 
Davidson 


GEORGE: What? Oh 


EMILY: Yes, I might drive in with him 


Then stay on at the apartment 


GEORGE: I see. You're quite confident 
that justice is all on your side, aren't 


you, Emily 
EMILY: I don’t quite understand you 


GEORGE: You know how I felt about all 


these people 


EMILY: People? Yes. It was only too ob- 
vious how you felt about them. However, 
I didn’t ask them to come to Fire Island 


They just came 


GEORGE: You don’t feel that you've taken 
every opportunity, every conceivable op- 
> 


portunity, to side with them, against me 
Just as you've always done with Dodd 


She decides, however, that 


it is too late for any more evasions) Well, 


EMILY: No 


perhaps I have. Not malignantly, as you 
seem to be suggesting, but I suppose I 
have. Oh, I know they're awful. Molly 
runs a hook-shop, in your own happy 
phrase, and Johnny drinks too much, and 
Mrs. Jermyn has what you might call a 


rather novel outlook on life. But they're 
people. They're funny and they’re aling 
I'm only guessing, but I think you're 
afraid of them. 


Afraid of them? 


GEORGE: 


EMILY: Because they're real, and this 
damn world you've made up, this absurd 
little boy’s world—can’t exist with reaj 
people in it, especially Dodd. I think 
you're much more afraid of him than th 
others. You're even afraid to telephone 
him because he might tell you that you'r 
not really in Heaven, with God and aij 
the little woolly angels 


Is that all? You finished? 


GEORGI 


EMILY Finally losing her self-control) 
Just about. All except that now you pro- 
pose to go to a lovely little old house ip 
Bucks County and write “How-I-Gor. 
Saved” books, and there won't be any. 
one at all to disturb your dreams—no one 
except Deedy who's such a damn woolly 
little angel that it won't really count with 
God if you sleep with her. There. That's 
all. Now I’m going. 


GEORGE: I can hardly believe it. I can 
hardly believe that it has all come down 
to this. Everything I'd planned. This hys. 
terical—this incredibly cheap . .. All 
right, you do whatever the hell vou want 
to. Go to town with Colgate. Damn it, 
go to bed with him! (For a moment, he 
stands, looking down at her, and then 
suddenly he turns and stamps into the 
house. This is a little more than Emuy 
had. bargained for. She is standing at the 
foot of the stairs, where she was stopped 
by GEORGE'S outburst, when COLGATE 
comes along the walk, whistling a rather 
lugubrious little tune 

EMILY: Don't whistle, Johnny. It’s bad 
luck 


1OHN: You're a great girl, Emily 


EMILY: Thanks. I guess I can use a little 
of that kind of talk 


youn: No. No, I'm not kidding, baby 
Why couldn't I have met vou about fi- 


teen years ago? 


EMILY: I wasn’t so much, Johnny Just 
another Wellesley girl—a big field-hockey 


player 
1OHN: Anything the matter? 


EMILY: I’m going down to the hotel. I've 


got to get away from this house 
JOHN Down to the hotel? When? 


EMILY: Right now. Before George comes 


out again 


° . > 
JOHN Mind if I come with vou I 
was on my way downtown for a drink 


anyway 


EMILY: Of course. You can buy me 
a drink, if vou want Mavbe two or 
three drinks 
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What are we waiting for? 


JOHN: 


eMILY: I was going to pack a few 
things but I guess I can pick them up 
later Let's go She bends over and 
kisses him, breaking away before he can 


respond as he'd like to 


JOHN: What's that? A consolation 
prize ? 


ewuy: You might call it that. (She 
stops as they start to go down the steps) 


Promise me something, Johnny. 


ronn: You don’t need to worry. I'll 


behave as if I were your ancient uncle. 


ewity: I hope you won't, but that 
wasn’t what I had in mind. 


1oHN: No? 


euity: No. Johnny, I want you to 
promise me that no matter what hap- 
pens, as long as you live . you'll never 


get saved. 


joun: Yes. That I can promise you 
They exit. The stage is empty for a 
moment and then HORACE DODD enters, 
accompanied by the same small Boy we 
aw at the beginning of the play, draw- 


ine the same wagon, which this time 





laden only with a briefcase and an 
umbrella. popp should really be played 
by Harold Ross of the New Yorker but, 
failing that, by an actor who could play 
Caliban or Mr. Hyde almost without the 
istance of makeup. He is a dark, un- 
idy man almost continuously involved 
im maniacal gestures—sweeping his hand 
wildly through his upstanding hair, rat- 
ling what must be a gargantuan bunch 

keys in his pants pocket, throwing 
his arms about to indicate his perpetual 
tate of derision, amazement, and dis- 
gust with a world that seems to him 
wholly populated by astounding incom- 
petents. This effect can really only be 
achieved by imitating the real Ross; tf 
it can be described at all, you might say 
that every gesture, every expression 1s 
en times as large as the stimulus be- 
hind it. He is dressed in a blue suit 
that probably cost a good deal of money 
bul, somehow, perhaps because he 1s 
always in such violent motion inside it, 


nowhere fits him accurately.) 


popp: All right, let’s have those things, 
son He takes the briefcase and tips 


the boy) You sure this is where George 
Crane lives? (The soy nods and popp 
mounts the stairs) Crane! Crane! Where 


the hell are you? 


GEORGE: (Appearing in the doorway, 


having been aroused by this tumult 
Dodd! You! 


popp: Hello, George. (He offers his 
hand, limply, absently, while he studies 
his surroundings.) 


GEORGE: 


What the hell is the idea 


popp: I came up from the boat—The 
Fire Island Queen, it’s called. I got 
some kid with an express wagon, ap- 
parently a deaf mute. Say, this is quite 
a community you got. No telephones, 
no taxis, I wouldn’t be surprised no in- 
terior plumbing. And the names on the 
houses—Sans Souci, Shangri-la, Sandy 
Beds, The Pines, The Shells, The Gulls 
What have you got? A lot of God- 
damn gulls out here? 

GEORGE: What do you think we got? 
Bison? 


popp: How would I know? I’m a Mis- 
As he Says this, his 
roving eye lights on the sign about the 
door Dune ‘n’ Oot. That takes the 
prize. You think that one up, George? 


sissippi boy myself. 


GEORGE: No It came with the house 


DODD: Continuing his inspection, but 
now facing out to sea) That the ocean? 
The Atlantic? How the hell do you 


sleep? 


GEORGE: It’s supposed to be very rest- 
ful. God damn it, sit down. You make 


me nervous 


DODD: His eve falls on the whale’s ver- 
tebra off in one corner of the pore h. It 
is a pretty formidable and mysterious 


»bject) What's that thing? 
GEORGE: Whale. Part of its backbone 


popp: Yeah? You catch it? (He get 


up and goes over to it, rattling his keys 


GEORGE: Get away from that damn 


thing. Sit down. Listen to me. 


popp: Must have been a hell of a big 
bastard. I hear they come up to four 
hundred feet. They're supposed to be 
mammals. Suckle their young. None of 
that nonsense about the male just sashay- 
ing over a bunch of eggs. (GEORGE makes 
a rather desperate gesture and powp sits 


down 


GEORGE: Dodd, I know why you came 


out here 
popp: Sure. Your wife phoned me 
GEORGE: What? 


popp: Yeah. She thinks you’re nuts. So 


do I 


GEORGE: Emily phoned you? 
popp: Yeah. This morning. 
GEORGE: What did she say? 


popp: Just the facts. That you'd gone 
nuts. I came out to see, since it seems 
you can't get to a telephone. I had a 
hell of a time. In order to make this 
damn ocean voyage I had to get up at 
ten o'clock. 


GEORGE: (Bleakly) All right, now go 
back. Go back to New York. 


popp: (In what he probably imagines 
is a reasonable and placating tone) Lis- 
ten, George, I've been living the life of 
a hunted animal. 


GEORGE: That’s fine. So have I. 


popp: Christ, you don’t think J hunt 
you, do you, George? 


GEORGE: Well, it’s occurred to me. But 
it’s not only you. You haven't any idea 


what I’ve been going through out here, 
Dodd. 


popp: Only from what Emily said on 


the phone. 


GEORGE: What was that? What did she 
tell you? 


popp: She said you had some cockeyed 
idea that you could come down here 
and escape from the world, but that you 
were horrified to find that people were 
almost exactly as dissolute in the sub- 
urbs. She said you seemed to feel you 
were the victim of some kind of a con- 
spiracy. Something about bums and half- 
wits, as I recall it 


GEORGE: That’s right. So far—in the 
last couple of days, as a matter of fact 
my callers have included the operator 


of a sporting house . 


popp: I know. Molly Burden. Emily 


says she’s a hell of a dame 


GEORGE: She does? Well, it’s a matter of 
opinion. I suppose she told you about 
the rest of them, too? My landlady and 
her handyman. An alcoholic journalist 
named Colgate. A small homo-sexual 
delegation. 


popp: Yeah. Sounded very stimulating 
Might make a good piece. You keep any 


notes? 
GEORGE: God damn it, Dodd 


popp: Listen, George. You don’t really 


think a man can get away, do you? 


GEORGE: I did. Now I don’t know what 
I think. Anyway I can’t talk about it. 
He looks at his watch) I got work to 


do 


popp: Get me a drink, will you, George ? 


GEORGE: Sorry. There's nothing to drink 


around here 
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popp: Water. God damn it, you know 
I can’t drink. I got ulcers. I worry too 
much. 


GEORGE: All right. Wait a minute. (He 
goes inside the house and popvp looks 
around him; presently his eye lights on 
a pile of manuscripts on the table and 
he picks it up. He starts reading it, at 
first idly and then with incredulous deri- 
sion. He laughs, rather horribly to him- 
self. GEORGE, returning with the glass of 
water, sees the manuscript and puts oul 
his hand for it, but popp holds it out of 
his reach.) 


popp: (Reading aloud and _ holding 
GEORGE off with the other hand. He 
reads with a great deal of expression 
“New York is really a foreign city,” 
Harris said. We haven't any roots 

We've lost the—the habits of thought, 
the inherited moralities we brought with 
us... Water! (Greorce hands him the 
glass, at the same time retrieving the 


manuscript 
GEORGE: You bastard! 


popp: “Inherited moralities!’’ For God's 
sake! Is that what you've been up to 
Is it all like that? They talk 
like that all the time? 


out here? 
Christ, it sounds 
like parody. Who was that female pin- 
head who used to write for the Satur- 
Three 
names. Willa Walla Waters or some 


day Evening Post all the time? 


such. Hell, they've all got three names 
Well, it doesn’t matter. That’s who it 
sounds like 


GEORGE: Dodd, I told you to go back... 


popp: I can't. No more boats. Not 
Produc- 
ing a yellow card from his pocket) I 


got a schedule. 


till tomorrow morning. Here. 


GEORGE: (He realizes that this is true 
and accepts the inevitable All right. 
Stay here. I hope to God you get blown 


to Portugal 
popp: What do vou mean, blown? 


GEORGE: There’s supposed to be a hur- 


ricane coming up. Didn't you know 
that? I knew you didn’t read much, 


but I thought you read the papers. 
popp: A hurricane? 


GEORGE: Yeah. Apparently it was touch- 
and-go which of vou two great natural 


disturbances got here first. You won 


popp: When is it supposed to get here 


GEORGE: They don’t know. 


popp: What are you doing here? You 


supposed to be some kind of a hero? 


GEORGE: I’m watching the house. Lis- 
ten, Dodd, stay here if you want to. God 
knows there are plenty of beds. But 
don't bother me. I’m not going to talk 
to you 


ibd 


popp: What about food? We have to 
eat, don’t we? 


GEORGE: I’m not hungry. 


popp: Well, damn it, I am 


GEORGE: All right, the restaurant is 
right down at the end of this street 
You can’t miss it. There’s a big neon 
sign It says Sweeney's. You just go 


in and order. 


popp: You mean all this, George? After 


I came way the hell out here 


I didn’t ask 


You or this hurricane. 


GEORGE: Sure, I mean it 


you out here 


popp: (Furiously) Listen, you. I never 
went around the corner for a lousy write! 


before in my life, and if you think 


GEORGE: I said don’t bother me, Dodd 


popp: O.K., Georgé I can see there's 
no use trying to talk to you now. Where 


did you say this joint was? 


GEORGE: Down at the end of the street 


Sweeney's 


popp: O.K Il find it 
the steps 


He starts down 


Weakening a little) I may 
If I don’t, 


you sleep in there in the back room 


GEORGE: 


see you down there late: 


popp: All right, George. I guess I de- 
served this. What you get for trying to 
treat a writer like a human being He 
starts to go but pauses al the top of 


the statrs Where's Emily, George? 


GEORGE: I don’t know 


DODD: As he leaves, DEEDY appears on 
the back stairwa) popp looks at her 
and nods darkly Oh He leaves and 


she comes on 


DEEDY: (A conspiratorial whisper 
George ? 


GEORGE: Yes? 


DEEDY: I had to come back. Did Mar- 
cia tell Emily? 


GEORGE: Yes Enough Emily drew 


the—ah—obvious conclusions 


pDEEDY: Oh. How awful! Where is she 


now? 


GEORGE She's gone down to the hotel 


She’s going to spend the night there. 


pDEEDY: Oh. Well, it had to happen, 


George. Now that it has, I'm glad 
GEORGE: I suppose it did 


pEEDY: Well, I think I'd better go. I 


just wanted to see 
GEORGE: No. Don’t go 
pEEDY: Yes, I think I'd better. 


GEORGE: Damn it, Deedy. I need some- 


body tonight. 


DEEDY: Do you, George? 


All right then, 
If I do, though, | 


want you to promise me one little thing 


I'd love to stay. 


GEORGE: What's that, Deedy? 


DEEDY That vou'll go right ahead and 
work. On your book. You mustn't Pay 


any attention to me. 


GEORGE: You mean right now? 


peepy: Yes, right now. Right this mip. 


ute 


GEORGE: By God, you know I think I 
will. This is the first time I’ve reall 
felt like working in a hell of a while 
You sure you don’t mind, Deedy? } 


does seem kind of rude. 


pEEDY: Of course not. Ill just sit here 
and watch you. I'll be as quiet as q 
mouse. (GEORGE goes in and gets type. 
writer and starts to write) Goodness, jt 
must be wonderful to be able to just sit 
down and write a book. I wouldn't even 


know how to begin 
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GEORGE: Oh, I don’t know. Not much 


to it when vou've been at it as long as 


I have 


DEEDY: Oh, no. That's not true, George 
There's much more to it than that. I 
don’t think if I lived to be a thousand 

She ts interrupted by the entrance oj 


the ANDERSONS 
PAUL: Hello, George 


GEORGE: Hello, Paul. Virginia. Come 


on up 


VIRGINIA: We were on our way down to 


the village for dinner 


GEORGI Hell, it’s early. Come on up 


for a while anyway 


VIRGINIA: All right. Good evening, Miss 


Barton. Isn't it heavenly out here? 


DEEDY: Yes, isn’t it? 
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georce: Look Paul, would you mind if 
| finished off this page I've got in the 
typewriter. Just a couple of sentences. 
I'd like to get them down before I for- 


get. Only take me a minute 


PAUL: The book ? 


GEORGE: Yes 


pauL: Go right ahead, old boy. Eve- 


ning, Miss Barton 
FORGE: Ah. 


yrowntA: Miss Barton, I have been read- 
‘ne the most fascinating article in the 
Reader's Digest It was about asthma. 


You know I’ve had asthma ever since... 


paul Ginnie George is working. 


veorntA: Yes. Perhaps we'd better go 
ever there so that we don’t disturb 
George. (The ladies retire to a corner of 
he porch where after a moment, the fol- 
lowing is dimly audible.) My dear, he 
had to take thirty-seven stitches. He said 
afterwards I was terribly lucky I didn’t 


go out of that hospital feet first 


peepy: Really? That reminds me of the 
almost every doctor in New York 
thought there was something pressing on 
brain. They were going to bore some 
kind of a hole and 


ks at them sharply, then turns to the 


GEORGE 


typewriter and begins to type. As he 
Joes PAUL gets up, comes over and looks 
wn at him fondly and proudly. He 
if him playfully but rather painfully 
n the chin, and GEORGE looks up with a 
rather sickly smile. PAUL gives him a 
et-in-there-and-fight gesture and goes 


back to his seat.) 


PAUI Addressing DEEDY and VIRGINIA) 
Sav, did you folks know that there isn’t 
darn thing across that old pond until 


uu hit Portugal ? 


VIRGINIA: Portugal? Why, I thought 


England 


suL: No. Portugal. Seventy-six miles 


south of Lisbon 


VIRGINIA: Really! 


he echo f these old dead words, and 


GEORGE looks up at 


then goes back to his typing 


PAUL: Yes 
ligious yawn and settles down in a chair 


Presently he 


Ho hum. (He gives a pro- 


with his feet on the table 


eems to be asleep 


EORGE: Paul, you happen to remem- 
ber what year Hemingway wrote A Fare- 
I've got it 1932, but now 


well to Arms? 


t seems to me it must have been earlier 


PAUL: Waking, but only partially 


What was his last name, George? 


HORGE: (Mutterings Hammacher, 


5 


Schlemmacher, you bum. (He goes back 
work, but 1s interrupted again by a 
prodigious snore from PAUL. VIRGINIA 


walks down and shakes her husband.) 
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PAUL: Wassamatter. Wha 


VIRGINIA: You were snoring, dear. 


George is trying to work. 


pauL: Oh. Sorry, old man. The sea 


air, you know. 


VIRGINIA: I think Paul could sleep any- 
where. I remember once just after we 
were married . . 


PAUL: All right, Ginnie 


DEEDY: (An unconscious gesture of des- 
peration on GEORGE’S part attracts her 
attention and she moves to his side.) 
Wouldn't 
it be lovely if it could always be this 


way 


Isn't this perfect, George? 


GEORGE: (He has been irritated and con- 
fused by the turn of the conversation 
up to now. Now his tone begins to be 


sardonic Lovely ? 


DEEDY: Yes. Think how much work 


vou could get done if it were always 


like this 


With nobody to disturb you. 


Hell, yes. Be wonderful. Won- 
He goes back to his typing, and 
DEEDY thoughtfully removes his ashtray 


GEORGE: 
derful. 


and empties it into another larger one 
on the table. GEORGE, concentrated on 
his work, stubs his cigarette out on the 
manuscript beside him) God damn it 


Deedy ! 


, 


Leave the ashtray alone. 


pEEDY: I'm terribly sorry, George 


GEORGE: Polite, but obviously at con- 


siderable cost) Doesn't matter, Deedy 


Ought to look what I’m doing, I guess 


DEEDY: Encouraged by this jorgive- 
ness How does it seem, George? Oh, 


I do hope you have a great success. 


GEORGE: (The irony perceptibly thicker 
Oh, sure. It ought to sell like 
Corn Flakes 


Success? 


DEEDY: Really. Isn’t that wonderful ? 


GEORGE: It ought to sell even better, if 
I could work a couple of nymphomaniacs 
into it. Look at A Rage to Live. Look 


at The Sun Also Rises. 


DEEDY: The Sun Also Rises? 


GEORGE: Before your time probably. The 


hero was impotent and the heroine was 
Think of the public 


you've got right there. 


a nymphomaniac. 


DEEDY: (Ignoring this tasteless remark 
Oh. I’m sure it’s wonderful, just the 
way it is, but just possibly there might 
be a few little things I could suggest. 
You know, things I happen to know as 
a girl, little things that have happened 


to me 


GEORGE: Little things that have hap- 
pened to you. Yes. Perhaps that would 
liven it up. Have you any particular 


memoirs you think might go in? 


pEEDY: I hadn't really thought about it. 
Of course, I'll never forget the time a 
boy named Allan Weaver gave me a polo 
pony. 


GEORGE: He did? What for? 


DEEDY: I don’t know. I guess he just 
had a lot of polo ponies. 


GEORGE: Yes, that certainly ought to 


get in. (Snores from PAUL.) 


DEEDY: Oh, George, wouldn't it be fun 
working together? 


GEORGE: (Dully) Working together? 
(There has been a gathering wildness in 
his expression and his next remark might 
have been regrettable. However, it is 
never made because PAUL chooses this 
moment to emit his record-breaking snore 
up to that point. vircinta walks down 


and shakes him again.) 


VIRGINIA: Paul. George and Deedy are 
working. 


PAUL: (Waking up) Damn it, Ginnie. 
What—Oh, sorry. (Jt is at this moment 
that GEORGE experiences what Mr. Max- 
well Anderson has defined as “the mo- 
ment of recognition.” The situation is 
exactly what he’s planned for—the dream 
come true. As he stands for a moment, 
staring at them all and contemplating 
the awful possibility of a lifetime spent 
working with DEEDy, he sees it in a flash 
of terrible clarity as an impossible night- 
mare. He turns, and as they all watch 
him, he walks slowly into the house. 
When he comes out again, still very de- 
liberately, he is carrying a glass and a 
bottle of whiskey.) 


PAUL: What are you doing, George? 


GEORGE: Calmly) Wm going to have 


a drink 


DEEDY: What? 


VIRGINIA: But I thought you were on 


the wagon 


GEORGE: I was. It wasn’t a life sen- 


tence 


DEEDY: Oh, George, do you think you 
ought to? 


GEORGE: Why not? 


pEEDY: I don’t know. I just thought 


you were so much happier without it. 


PAUL: Yes, you were hitting it pretty 
hard for a while back there, old boy. 


GEORGE: (Seeing PAUL for what he is 
part of the nightmare) Well, for God’s 


sake ! 
PAUL: I don’t know if I ought to let 


vou 


GEORGE: You were thinking of stopping 


me, Paul? 


PAUL: Just for your own good. You'll 
thank me 
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GEORGE: Christ almighty! (He stares 
at PAUL for a minute and then pours 


himself a very formidable drink.) 


DEEDY: (The quick-switch girl) Why, 
no. After all, he’s a grown man. I 
think you ought to do just exactly what 


you want to, George. 


GEORGE: I’m going to. (The first drink, 
however, is a momentous occasion and 
he holds it up and looks at it for some 
time before he drinks.) Well, Ladies. 
Paul. Your good health. (He drinks. 
The unaccustomed alcohol comes as some- 
thing of a surprise, especially as he emp- 
ties half the glass, and for a moment, 
he is speechless. Presently, however, a 
pleasant sensation succeeds the shock and 
he beams at them all. It is an amazing 
metamorphosis. This is probably the first 
time we've seen the fundamental 
GEORGE. Hah, Hah. You know some- 
thing. I wouldn’t be surprised if I got 
pretty drunk tonight. I hope nobody 
minds. (PAUL says “Well and vVir- 
GINIA looks disapproving, but DEEDY on 
the whole seems rather pleased. This 
may after all be a blessing in disguise.) 


DEEDY: Mind? No, George 
ing to mind at all. 


I’m not go- 


GEORGE: Come fill the cup, and in the 


fire of spring the winter garment of re- 
pentance fling. 


PAUL: What, George? 

GEORGE: A quotation. Omar Khayyam 
PAUL: Oh. Good man that. 

GEORGE: Deedy. 
DEEDY: What? 


GEORGE: Go gather me vine leaves for 


my hair. 


DEEDY: (Looking anxiously for vine 


leaves) Yes, Gedree. 


PAUL: (As GEORGE drinks the rest of the 
enormous drink) Judas Priest! 
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ACT THREE 
SCENE ONE 


SCENE: It is about one o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning, and the stars are out 


AT RISE: Enter DODD, GEORGE and DEEDY 
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popp ts perfectly sober, but the two oth- 
ers are in a rather deplorable condition. 


popp: (Flashing a light on the “Dune 
‘n’ Oot” sign) This seems to be where 


you live, George. I recognize the joke 


GEORGE: Why don’t you go to bed, 
Dodd? You've been annoying us down 
in that damn bar since half past nine. 
Now go to bed 


popp: Annoying you? I’ve been through 
some stupefying evenings in my life, but 
nothing like this one. How long have you 
had this new mannerism, George? This 


singing in bars? 


GEORGE: You don’t like it? (He sings 


The effect is hid- 


and DEEDY joins him 


eous.) 


Tell me why nights are lonesome, 
Tell me why days are blue, 

Tell me why all the sunshine 
Comes just at one time, 


When I’m with you. 
popp: God help me! 


GEORGE: What are you supposed to be 


saving yourself for, Dodd? 


Huh ? 


DODD: 


GEORGE: All this sobriety. You saving 
yourself for something or other? You 
got some kind of rendezvous with pos- 


terity? 


popp: (With simple dignity) Ive got 


ulcers. 


GEORGE: I think that’s just an alibi. I 
think you’re saving yourself for poster- 


ity. For some unborn biographer 
popp: You're soused 


Deedy. He 


sings again, abetted by pEEDY) 


GEORGE: Sure. Deedy. 


Why do I hate to go, dear, 
And hate to say good-bye? 
Somehow, it’s always so, dear, 
And if you know, dear, 

Please tell me why. 

(In bloodcurdling harmony) 
Ple-a-se tee-Il me wh-y 


popp: You win. I’m going to bed 


Where did you say? In there? 


GEORGE: That’s right. I’m not sure 
there’s any mattress on the bed, but that 
shouldn't worry you. Be like the gutters 


of your childhood. 


popp: (Pausing on his way in) How 


about her? She going to get home all 


right ? 


peepy: I am perfectly capable of home 


when perfectly ready. 


popp: O.K. I was just wondering. 


GEORGE: Just go to bed, Dodd. (Exit 


popp into the house 


pEEDY: Sleep tight, Mr. Dodd. (Sing- 


ing.) 


Tell me why nights are lonesome 
, 
Tell me why days are blue... 


GEORGE: Do you know “Nobody Love 
Me?” 
peepy: I don’t think so, George. 
GEORGE: 

Nobody loves me. 

I wonder who, 

I wonder who 

It can be. 
prEDy: “Somebody,” George. It shoul 


be “Somebody loves me.”’ You can’t say 


“Nobody loves me, I wonder who.” 


GEORGE: You can’t? Why not? 


DEEDY: It just doesn’t make sense. 


GEORGE: I think it’s very beautiful and 

“Nobod) 
The mind 
Says nobody, but the heart still Says, | 


mysterious. And rather sad. 


loves me, I wonder who.” 


wonder. See what I mean? 


DEEDY: No 


GEORGE: By Ged, I wish I'd writter 
that song 


pEEDY: Nobody wrote it, George, | 


mean they didn’t write “nobody.” The 


wrote “somebody.” I mean somebody 
wrote 
GEORGE: I don’t think we're getting any- 


where with this line of reasoning. May- 
be we'd better stick to the other one 
They have started off again on “Tell 
Me” when COLGATE enters in approxi- 
mately the same state they're in. He ha 
a bottle in a paper bag—presumably in- 


surance against the morning.) 


jouHN: I haven't heard that one since 
they legalized the forward pass. 


Who has forgotten his annoy- 
ance with his old friend, at least momen- 


;EORGE: 


tarily) Johnny! Come on up. You know 
Deedy Barton 


JOHN: Well, I’ve seen her around. 


DEEDY: Patterning her attitude on 


GEORGE’s) Hello. You sing? 


j 


joHN: Magnificently. But perhaps wed 


? Ty . j 
better postpone it. The hour is late, and 


the honest villagers asleep 


That’s right. I've got a God- 
damn sleeping beauty right in there. 


GEORGE: 


JOHN: Oh? Who? 


GEORGE: My erstwhile employer. Horace 
William Dodd. Here on a fool's errand 


What— 


JOHN: 


GEORGE: The hell with it Pause) Tm 


glad to see you, Johnny 


JOHN You are? Somehow the last 
couple of days I got the impression that 


you thought I ought to be deported. 
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gporck: You did? Well, I've been un- 
der a strain, Johnny. Not sure I under- 
stand it my self at the moment. 


conn: Forget it. Here. (Taking the bot- 
‘le out of the package) 1 got this down 
‘n the village. I think we can all use a 
little drink 


sorcE: Fine. I'll get some glasses. I 


don’t know how we're fixed for soda. 
coun: The hell with soda. Just glasses. 


GEORGE: Pausing on his way to the 
door and looking down at DEEDY Hi, 
Deedly Weedly He goes inside and the 
trains of “Tell Me” drift out the door 


while he is inside.) 


ronN: (To DEEDY) What do you do 


besides sing ? 


DEEDY: I'm going to help George. With 
his book 


‘oun: You are? Doing what? Number- 


ing the pages? 


peepy: Why, you big . She is for- 
unately interrupted by the reappearance 


f ceorGE with the glasses.) 


GEORGE : 

And if you know, dear, 

Please tell me why 

Pleease tell me why. 
Here vou are. Glasses. (He sits down 
while JOHN pours the drinks and hands 


nem around 


joHN: (Holding up his glass) To the 
hour of the rat. (They drink and there 
sa pause 

corGE: I’m drunk, Johnny. 

Why not? 


JOHN: Sure 


#20rRGE: I am drunk beyond the memory 
of the oldest living inhabitant. But I 
am only drunk in an inquiring spirit. 


jouN: What's this about an inquiring 
spint, George 


FORGE: I wanted to see what it would 
be like to be one of vou lovely bastards 
again 


JOHN: What is it like? 
EORGE: Lovely. 


JOHN: Well, you've got the morning 
oming up 


HEORGE: Let it come. Pause) What 


ever did become of Agnes, Johnny? 


OHN: Who? 
HEORGE: Agnes 


JOHN: Oh, that Agnes—the one we had 
to lock up in your bathroom in Paris 
The last I heard she was married to some 
guy on Time 


Religious and Social Serv- 
(They both 


laugh heartily, having almost recovered 
Paris.) 


ice Editor or some such. 


as NE commotion! Well. if we're going to get 


DEEDY: (Indignantly, because they've 
waked her up) Sh! 


GEORGE: You were married once, weren't 


you, Johnny? 


JOHN: Once, hell. I’ve been getting 
married off and on since I was thirteen. 
God-damn habit just ran away with me, 
I guess. Way some people get with stamp 
collecting. 
GEORGE: (Portentously) It’s a difficult 
state. Women can be hell, Johnny. 


JOHN: Well, you know what Mark 
Twain said about them? 


GEORGE: No. 


JOHN: He said they were just beauti- 
ful creatures with pains in their backs. 
He had the right attitude. You're too 
serious, George. You need another drink. 


GEORGE: Perhaps I do. 


JOHN: (Filling the glasses and looking 


doubtfully at peepy) Is she ready for 


one, too? 
GEORGE: What's the matter with her? 


JOHN: Nothing that a new head 


wouldn't fix 
GEORGE: Hey, Deedy. 

DEEDY: Hmmmmm? 

GEORGE: You want another drink? 
pEEDY: (Nodding) Hmmmm. 
GEORGE: (To JoHN) You think. . 
JOHN: Sure. What the hell. 


GEORGE: (Putting the glass in DEEDY’S 


hand, and then balancing both care- 
That’s 
where it belongs. (After a pause, and 


fully on her bosom) There. 


now in a rather somber tone) You hap- 
pen to see Emily downtown tonight, 
Johnny? 


joHN: Yes. At the hotel. We had a 
couple of drinks. 


GEORGE: Oh. The children with her? 
JOHN: They'd gone to bed. 


GEORGE: (Fiercely) What the hell are 


you supposed to be up to, Johnny? 
joHN: Up to? 
GEORGE: With Emily. 


youn: Nothing, George. I don’t believe 
I ever saw a more attractive girl in my 


life. That's all. 


GEORGE: (After thinking this over for a 
long moment) That’s a God-damn insult- 


ing remark 


JOHN: Sure. However, you brought up a 
fair and interesting question. Mind if I 


ask one in return? 


GEORGE: Go right ahead 


JOHN: (Indicating pEEDY, who seems to 


have fallen asleep again) All right. 
What’s the idea of this little job? 


GEORGE: Deedy? 
JouHN: Whatever her name is. 


GEORGE: (Forgetting the fight he was 
about to start and laughing uncontrol- 
lably) Well, she thought she might have 
a couple of ideas for my book. 


JOHN: (Also nearly speechless with 
laughter). For God's sake! She did? 
What kind of ideas? 


GEORGE: I don’t know. Something about 
a God-damn horse some guy gave her 
once. Why don’t you ask her? 


joun: I can’t. She’s gone back to sleep. 


GEORGE: (Getting up to verify this state- 
ment) So she has. (Suddenly looking out 
and down the street) My God, Johnny 


here they come! 
JOHN: Here who comes? 


GEORGE: Those two old dames. Molly 
Burden and Mrs. Jermyn. Damnedest 
gossips this side of the Rocky Mountains. 
We got to get her out of here, Johnny. 
She can’t lie there. 


youn: She can’t? She seems to be doing 
all right. 


GEorGE: God damn it, we've got to get 
her inside. 


youn: (Picking up one of DEEDY’S 
hands which drops like a dead mackerel) 
Uh huh. You get her inside. You 
brought her here. 


GEORGE: Jesus, Johnny, I thought you 
were a friend of mine. The number of 
times I’ve given you a hand . 


youn: O.K. O.K. (They stand for a mo- 
ment inspecting DEEDY) Quite a little 
engineering problem, kid. 


GEORGE: (Shaking her shoulder) Deedy. 


Listen, come on, Deedy. 


DEEDY: (Waking up, with quite a start) 
lake your hands off me, Allen Weaver! 


JOHN: What'd she say? Who the hell is 
Allen Weaver? 


GEORGE: (Again overcome with laughter) 
Guy who gave her the horse. 


JOHN: Oh. 


GEORGE: Look, we've got to hurry. You 
take that end. I'll take this end. 


JOHN: Heave-ho! (They are both quite 
unsteady themselves and the attempt to 
hoist peEpy fails) What the hell has she 
got in there? Rocks? 


GEORGE: We got to get her inside. No. 
Not inside. Dodd’s in there. Upstairs. 
He points to a window on the second 
floor, and JounN looks up in dismay) 
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youn: Way the hell up there? 


GEORGE: That’s right. For God's sake, 
don’t argue about it. We've got to hurry. 


youn: O.K. 


GEORGE: My God, you don’t suppose 
she’s dead, do you? 


youHN: No such luck. 


GEORGE: (As they are entering the door) 
Listen, Johnny, if those two old bats do 
come in here, get ‘em out for me, will 
you? I got to deal with this beautiful 
pain in the back. 


JOHN: Get ’em out? How? 


GEORGE: I don’t know how. Just get ’em 
out. Think of something. You're sup- 
posed to be a thinker, aren’t you? You 
won the Pulitzer Prize 


youn: I'll put my mind on it, kid. (Be- 
tween them they get DEEDY up and 
through the door. In a moment a light 
flashes on in an upstairs window.) 


(The stage is vacant for perhaps a 
minute and then MOLLY and MRS. JER- 
MYN come along the walk.) 


MRS. JERMYN: Somebody’s got a light on 
up there. 


MOLLY: Yah. You think a little monkey- 
shines maybe? You think she got that far 
so quick? 


MRS, JERMYN: Wooden surprise me none. 


MOLLY: Me neither. Busy little island 
you got down here, baby. 


MRS. JERMYN: Ain't it? Look, the light 
went out. (GEORGE and JOHN come out 
of the door, looking rather exhausted.) 


JOHN: Phew! (Seeing the ladies) What 


do you know? Callers. 


GEORGE: The witches sabbath. Good eve- 
ning, ladies. 


MRS. JERMYN: Evening, Mr. Crane. We 
seen your light on 


GEORGE: (Looking apprehensively up at 


the dormer) I—I was just getting this 


man a book. A dictionary. 


jOHN: (Holding up the bottle) You'll 


join us? 


MRS. JERMYN: We don’t use it. Maybe 
we could set a while though. Nice and 
cool out here. We seen you down at 
Sweeney's earlier in the evening. You 
and that Barton. Kind of tiddly, wasn’t 


vou ? 
GEORGE: Kind of what? 
MOLLY: Dronk. 


GEORGE: That’s right 


MRS. JERMYN: Him, too. With your wife 
In the hotel ba 


GEORGE: Yes. So I heard. 
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MRS. JERMYN: 
Oh, vou heard? 


(Slightly disappointed) 


GEORGE: Yes. 
youN: Where have you girls been? 


MRS. JERMYN: Playing in the poke! 
game. At my cousin’s house. He’s one of 


the village cops. They got two. 


MOLLY: She's wonderful girl, Johnny. 
Related to all the politicals. Damn han- 
dy, I should think. I know be damn 


handy in my business. 


jouN: How'd you make out? In the 


game? 


MOLLY: Nice little game. I win hundred 
sixty-two bucks. 


youHN: How about you? 


MRS. JERMYN: I don’t know. Thirty- 
five, maybe forty. 


(At this point GEorRGE and joun hold 
a whispered conclave. The words are only 
intermittently audible to the audience, 
but the intention is clear: JOHN is to get 
in the poker game, if possible taking the 
ladies with him.) 


JOHN: This game still going on? 


MRS. JERMYN: Sure. All night. But kind 
of quiet at the moment. Not much real 
money left in it. Not after she got 


through. That’s why we come away. 
youn: Can anybody get in it? 


MRS. JERMYN: I don’t see why not. They 
got the money. 


GEORGE has been following all this 
with drunken attention and now he 
reaches in his pocket and pulls out several 
bills which he passes more or less sur- 


reptitiously to JOHN. 


JOHN: You get me in it? (He displays 
the money) I'm as rich as the Aga Kahn. 


MRS. JERMYN: You mean you want to 


play right now? 
JOHN: Sure 


MOLLY: (With some instinct to protect 
him from his own folly) You pretty 
soused, Johnny 


yoHN: So much the better. Brings out 


all my cunning and daring 


MRS. JERMYN: Well, I guess you know 
best. All right. Matter of fact, I wouldn't 
mind setting in on a couple more hands 


myself. 


motLty: Yah. Me also 


night for us, no? 


Maybe lucky 


MRS. JERMYN: Certainly looks like it 


so far 


youn: O.K. On to the gambling hell 
Lead the way, ladies 


They exit. GEORGE is sifting alone on 


the porch, when suddenly the light flicks 





on again in the room upstairs. We hea 
DEEDY'S voice singing “Tell Me” very 
softly He looks at the windou for Sever] 
seconds and then very deliberately pour; 
himself a long drink of whiskey, no 
bothering with the formality of wate 
He raises it to his lips, drinks, and the 


begins to sing with DEEDY, as 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE TWO: The same, about ten o'clock 
that morning. There is no wind, but the 
sky has a peculiar and ominous copper 
tinge which increases through the ac, 
until at the end there is a strong Sugees. 
tion of the end of the world. 

As the curtain rises, Dopp is Sitting 
alone on the porch with CRANE’S many. 
script in his lap, and a pencil in his hand 
He is listening to a portable radio thet 
is reporting the progress of the hurricane 
He shows deep interest as he does in all 
picturesque happenings, but no visible 


alarm 


RADIO: LADIES! Have you ever endured 
the tortures of clinging, pepless hair? 
Because if you suffer from this simple 
medical condition, popularly known as 
“seaweed scalp,’ it can be easily and 
quickly remedied by 


Dames. (He switches to 


another station.) 


popp: Jesus! 


RADIO: The tropical hurricane which has 
been moving up the Atlantic coast since 
last Friday is now centered at a point 
roughly one hundred and ten miles off 
Cape May, New Jersey. It is reported to 
be progressing north and west at a rate 
of approximately eighteen miles an hour 
Weather Bureau observers estimate that 
winds at the center of the disturbance 
are blowing at more than a_ hundred 
miles an hour, which is full hurricane 
force. All residents in coastal areas have 
been warned that there is a strong pos 
strike inland 


sibility the storm may 


within the next twelve hours 


popp: (Putting down the manuscript and 
turning off the radio) Well, what do you 
know? (He gets up and looks at the front 


of the house, finally going to the door- 


way and peering in) Hey, George! You 
There is no answer and he goes 


chair, shaking his head) All 
right. The hell with you. Drown. (He 


awake? 
back fo hts 


is suttin there, looking out over the sea 


when MR. FARBER and MR. LINDSAY 


enier 


FARBER: Is Mr. Crane at home? 


DODD He's asleep 
FARBER: Oh 


popp: Or dead 
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FARBER: Dead ? 


popp: I don’t know. I haven't looked. 
Might be just as well. 


FARBER: Just as well? 


popp: Yeah, Times in every man’s life 


he'd be happier dead. 


PARBER: Well, we just wanted to return 


this little express wagon. 


popp: O.K. Just leave it down there. 
Sav, what do you fellows think about 
this hurricane? You going back to New 


York? 


FARBER: Back to New York? Of course 
not. Isn't it thrilling? We feel quite like 
campers, don’t we, Michael ? 


uinpsay: (This is his first and only re- 


mark in the play) Trappers. 


FARBER: Well, yes, perhaps on the whole 
more like trappers. Anyway, we wouldn't 


niss it for the world 
popp: You wouldn't? 


FARBER: No. As a matter of fact, Michael 
was in the last one. He was living down 
at Cherry Grove that summer and he 
got quite dashed about by the elements 
Didn't you, Michael? (To popp) Have 


ui ever been chased by a house? 
popp: Chased by a house? 


FARBER: Yes. Things had really begun 
to look quite alarming on the beach, so 
Michael started back for a little hill 
down by the bay where the Coast Guard 
people had said he'd be at least reason- 
ably safe. Well, he hadn’t gone more 
than a hundred feet when the water 
suddenly came washing around his knees 
and he looked around and the waves 
had broken right through the dunes and 
there was this perfectly absurd house 
practically snapping at his heels. Such a 


commotion! Well, if we're going to get 
our dip while there's still some sun. It 
is getting much darker, isn’t it? 
on, Michael. Good-bve. 


Come 


(They exit, gaily.) 


DEEDY: (Appearing in the upstairs win- 
dow and looking worse than she probably 


ever has in her life) Good morning, Mr. 
Dodd. 


popp: (Wheeling around and, staring up 
with horror) What the hell are you doing 


up there? 


DEEDY: (Rather pathetically) 1 don't 


know. I just seem to be here. 


popp: Damn it, come down. Get out of 
this house before the whole damn island 
knows you're here. Do you want to ruin 


my magazine? 


DEEDY: Magazine? 


popp: No, no... I mean George’s repu- 
tation . . . Hey, get back, get back 


Somebody's coming. 


DEEDY barely gets out of sight when 
the ANDERSONS enter. They are both 
dressed for town and she is pulling a 
heavily loaded express wagon.) 


PAUL: I suppose you're George’s editor? 


popp: I was. God knows if I still am. 


George seems to be in a rather peculiar 
state these days. 


PAUL: You're damn right he is. My 
name is Anderson, Mr. Dodd. Paul An- 
derson. I'm an old friend of George’s. 
We went to Princeton together, as a mat- 
ter of fact. Class of °31. 


popp: Thirty-one. You don’t say. 


VIRGINIA: They were both in the Tri- 
angle Club. You should have heard 


George sing. 

popp: I have. 

pAuL: George inside there now? 
popp: Yep. Taking a little nap. 


pauL: Good. Good. Think it would be 


all right if I went in and waked him up? 
popp: Waked him up? Why? 
PAUL: Well, I'll tell you, Mr. Dodd. I’ve 


come to try to get him off this island 
Right now. Before he gets back to wher 


he was a few years ago. 
popp: Oh? Where was that? 


vinGINIA: He was associating with a lot 


of dissolute and worthless people 


PAUL: He was indeed. And I’m afraid 
he’s beginning it all over again. He's 


started drinking again, you know 
DODD He has? 


pauL: Yes. Yesterday afternoon. I can’t 
figure it out at all. We were just sitting 
here, having a very nice little conversa- 
tion, when suddenly George got up and 
poured himself a drink. A whopping 


big one 


virciInia: And kept pouring them. Good- 
ness, I don’t know how many . 


PAUL: Yes. Can't understand it. George 
used to be able to drink like a gentle- 
man. 


popp: He did? 


PAUL: Yes. At least at Princeton. Well, 
I'm going right in there now and get 
him up. (Starts for door.) 


popp: God damn it, you can’t do that. 
The man’s asleep. 


PAUL: I can’t? I don’t see that it’s any 
concern of yours. After all, as I under- 
stand it, you're no longer his editor. 


(He is about to brush past popp and 
go in the door when MOLLY, WILL QUIG- 
LEY and MRS. JERMYN appear on the 
scene.) 


MOLLY: Well, well, Mr. Anderson—you 
going back to town? You're not scared 
off by a little hurricane? 


PAUL: Not exactly, but my wife was a 
little nervous, and . 


VIRGINIA: Why, Paul! You were the 


one 


PAUL: (Hastily) So you don’t think the 
Cranes will be leaving this morning? 


MRS. JERMYN: It don’t look that way. 


Nobody said anything to me about going. 


PAUL: Thank you. When you see them, 
will you ask them to call us in town? I'd 
like to know that the children were all 
right. 

MRS. JERMYN: Sure. 

PAUL: Thank you 


Come on, Ginnie. 


MOLLY: Good-bye. You don’t forgat the 
address my place, hah? 


VIRGINIA: Why should my husband want 
to know your address? 


MOLLY: I don’t know. You ask him 


maybe 


VIRGINIA: What on earth is she talking 
about, Paul? 


PAUL: I haven't the faintest idea, Ginnie. 
MOLLY: No. 
PAUL: No 


VIRGINIA: (Something in his expression 
and tone of his voice give him away, and 
at last his wife gets the idea) Paul! (She 
turns and leaves the stage and he follows, 
well aware that the future holds very 
little peace for him.) 


PAUL: Judas Priest! 


MRS. JERMYN: (After they have gone—a 


pause) You're the editor, ain’t you? 


Horse Dodge 


popp: Horace Dodd. Yeah. 
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MRS. JERMYN: Thought so. I’m Mae 
Jermyn. That’s Will Quigley and this 
here is Mrs. Bender. 


MOLLY: He knows better than that, 


honny. Molly Burden 


popp: Heard about you. Damn interest- 
ing business you've got 
story about 


we never had a 
no, I guess it isn’t practical 
You'd never get the damn thing through 
the mails. 


MOLLY: What you talking about, baby? 


popp: Nothing. Just an idea. (He stops 
@s DEEDY appears again in the window, 
and then, in a desperate attempt to divert 
their attention, addresses QUIGLEY, who 
is still down on the walk) That your 


> 


fishing line? (pEEDY disappears again, in 


response to his agitated signals.) 


QuIGLEY: Fishing line? Oh. Rod. Sure. 
He exhibits it proudly.) 


popp: Let’s see it. Say, that’s quite a 
pole. How about letting me try it? 


QuicLey: (Doubtfully) You know how 


to cast? 


popp: Cast? I don’t know. I can hang 


that thing in the water, can’t I? 


QuIGLEY: (Now really horrified) Hang 
it in the water? You got to throw it a 
hundred and fifty feet out. Over the 
break. 


popp: Yeah? That supposed to be hard? 


MRS. JERMYN: Oh, let him try it. It ain't 
often a fella starts surf-casting in the 
late forties 


popp: Forty-three, God damn it 


MRS. JERMYN: Kind of like me trying 
out for second base on the New York 
Giants 


popp: Come on, let’s all go down to the 
beach. 


quictey: (Hopefully) You 


want to just give it up? 


wouldn't 


popp: Hell, no. 


MOLLY: Hey! Maybe this will be excit- 


ing. He might even catch something 


QUIGLEY: Say, you want to see one of the 


biggest damn blisters? (All Exit.) 


After a moment, DEEDY comes out 
through the door and onto the porch, 
and almost simultaneously GEORGE puts 
his head out of another second-stor) 
window. He looks even more disheveled 
than she does 


GEORGE: I am prepared to apologize to 
every living man, woman and child in 


the United States! (He groans 


DEEDY: (Swinging around abruptly at 


this votce from the sky) George! 


GEORGE: Hello, Deedy He is still too 


dazed to show much surprise) What are 


I 


you doing over here so early in the 
morning? 


DEEDY: It isn’t early. Come down here, 
Georee. 


GEORGE: What? 


DEEDY: George, we've got to get away 
from here. As soon as we possibly can 
GEORGE: Get away? Why? 


Why? Why? Georee, why do you 


suppose after last night? 


DEEDY: 


GEORGE: (Catastrophic memories just be- 


ginning to stir) After what? 


DEEDY: You weren't that drunk, George. 


GEORGE: Oh, my God! You... I 


pEEDY: Yes, I stayed here, George. Up 
there 


GEORGE: (With gathering agitation) And 
er. Fk 


DEEDY: Yes, you were up there, too. 


GEORGE: So I was. (A long and poignant 
pause) I need a drink, Deedy. How 


about you? 
pEEDY: I'd love a little one 


GEORGE: I'll bring it right out. (He 
leaves the window and soon is dimly 
visible downstairs. DEEDY ts sitting there 
at work on her face when EMILY CRANE 
comes up the stairs.) 


EMILY: Why, hello! 


DEEDY: (Who was sure this obstacle was 
in New York by now) Oh, I thought 


you'd gone to town. 


EMILY: I changed my mind. Is my hus- 
band here? (MISS BARTON its a surprise 
to her and naturally she has drawn the 
worst possible conclusions. However, she 
is determined that none of this shall be 


apparent to her guest.) 


DEEDY: He’s inside. We were having a 
drink 


EMILY: How nice! Perhaps he'll get me 


one, too. George! There is a_ small 


crash inside the house 
GEORGE: Emily ? 


emit: Yes. I thought you might bring 


me one, too 


GEORGE: A drink? 

EMILY: Whatever you're having 

GEORGE: Having? I’m not having any- 
thine 


EMILY: Oh. Whatever Deedy is having 
then. (In a minute or two GEORGE comes 
out with the glasses on a tray. The sit- 


uation is far beyond him and he shows it 


GEORGE: Uh. Hello, Emily. Didn't go to 


town, eh? 


EMILY: 
help No 


nice night? 


Determined to give him Ro 


Conversationally ) Have ‘ 


GEORGE: (Improvising rapidly) Wonder. 
ful. Dodd came down. He was very ah 
exhilarating 
EMILY: So soon? 


I telephoned him but 


he wasn’t sure when he could make it 


Is he here now? 


GEORGE: No. I guess he went out 
EMILY: Oh. I’m sorry. Where? 


GEORGE: I don’t know where the cray 
bastard is. I haven’t seen him since we 


came home last night. 


EMILY: Where did you put him? Jy 


Billy’s room? 


GEORGE: I don’t know where he slept 
Damn it, Emily, I was drunk. 


EMILY: Well, that’s something new 
What brought on this relapse, George? 
If that’s what it is? 


GEORGE: Hardly what you'd call a r. 
lapse. I just happened to want a drink 


So I had one 


EMILY: Apparently more than one, but 
DEEDY drink 
her drink rather rapidly, but Emtcy has 
put hers down on the floor of the porch 
You're sure Dodd is coming back? I'd 


like to see him. 


still I see what you mean 


GEORGE: Hell, of course he’s coming 
back 
EMILY: You don’t mind if I wait? (Since 


GEORGE seems to be speechless, she sits 
down in one of the chairs) You're look- 
ing very pretty, Deedy. I love that dress 
It's the one you had on yesterday, isn't 
it? By the way, speaking of wearing 
things, my shoe size is 4-A and at the 
moment I have nine pairs of them. 


pEEDY: I don’t know what you're talking 


about 


EMILY: You don’t? I understand that 
you and George were discussing my 
shoes. I just thought I might supply you 
with the facts. And, oh, yes, in regard 


to my private income 


pEEDY: Emily, there’s really no use pre 


tending 


EMILY: (After a pause) No. I suppose 
there isn't. You have something you want 


to sav to me, George? 


GEORGE: This is the lowest point of his 
life) Well I 
DEEDY I think you know he has, Emily 


EMILY Well. he seems very badly re 


hearsed. What is it, George? 


GEORGE: Damn it, I am going to have a 
drink. (He slams into the house and the 
ladie it together for a moment m 


stlence 
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eu: You stayed here last night, didn’t 
you, Deedy ? 


sspy: | certainly did not. You can ask 


that Mr. Dodd 


eMIL: Apparently the first thing to do is 
« find Mr. Dodd, assuming that he is 
mm Fire Island 


opepy: You really think . 


EMILY: Of course I do. I'm not alto- 
As DEEDY is mo- 
speechless with 


gether a fool, Deedy. 
mentaril) indignation) 
Well, say it, 


your pretty mind? 


whatever it is. What’s on 


sep: Nothing. I'm not going to stay 


here and let you insult me, Emily 


emity: No? 
EEDY - No I’m going. 
EMILY: Perhaps vou'd better 


eepy: (Putting her unfinished drink on 
the table Tell George when he wants 


me, I'll be at Mrs. Jermyn’s 


ewity: I'll tell him. (As DEEDY starts 

wn the stairs, she meets DODD coming 
up. He is carrying one of the damnedest 
ksh anybody ever saw, and at the sight of 


pEEDY gives a little scream. 


opp: (Looking at her retreating back 


What the hell is the matter with her? 
emity: Dodd! 


popp: Where do you keep these things? 


emiLy: What is it? 

opp: Striped something or other. I just 
aught it. A guy lent me his pole. They 
we a piece of tin for bait. Now what 


kind of a silly bastard would eat tin 


emiLy: Why, it’s the biggest fish I ever 
ww 
opp: That’s what this guy said. Say, 


where'll I put this thing? 


emiLy: Put it down there for the time 
being. And then come and talk to me. 
its the fish at the foot of the 


airs) Dodd, I’m leaving George. 


popp depos 


opp: What? 
emiLy: I'm leaving George 
opp: What's the idea? 


eEMiLty: You don't know? 


ODD Know? How the hell would I 


now? I don’t follow any of this, Emily 


emity: All right, I'll explain—in words 
of one svilable. It seems that George had 
a little guest here last night—a blonde 

that Cleveland, Ohio, Delilah. She was 
here when I got They are inter 
rupted by the sound of GEORGE'S footstep 
mside the house) I can't tell you now, 


Dodd. I’m going to get my bag. I'll talk 


to you later. (She goes into the house, 
brushing past GEORGE, who is now dressed 
for town and carrying a suttcase. He looks 
better than he did before, but not much 


popp: There seems to be hell’s own 
amount of confusion around here, 
Georee 

GEORGE: You're damn right there is 


Quite a long pause) Listen. About last 
night, Dodd 


popp: What about it? 
GEORGE: What did I do? 


popp: Do? You got soused. You and the 
blonde. 


GEORGE: Is that all you know? 
popp: That's right. 


GEORGE: Listen, Dodd, I don’t remem- 
ber a damn thing after we got back here 
last night. 


DODD: Incredulously) You mean you 


don’t remember whether . 


GEORGE: That’s right. 


popp: You haven't even an inkling? It’s 
not usually a pastime that slips the mind 
altogether. There was a story in the pa- 
pers a few years back about an English- 
woman—Lady something or other—who 
claimed her husband impregnated het 
while he was walking in his sleep. She 
made it stick in court, too. That was the 
British aristocracy, though. You can’t be 


quite that detached and superior, George 


GEORGE: Damn it, Dodd. This isn’t funny 
He looks up at the dormer windows 
By God, I'll never know 


popp: That’s right, baby, you'll never 
know. (Re-enter EMILY with bag 
GEORGE: Hello, Emily. I was—uh—talk- 


ing to Dodd about my book 
EMILY: Oh? (She sits down 


popp: (Picking it up quickly) Yeah 
Yeah. That little Willa Walla Waters 
iob of his 


GEORGE: That’s right. You're quite a wit, 
Picking up the man- 
uscript and leafing through it. Suddenly 
he starts violently) Well, by God! You 


know what he’s done? He’s put his child- 


aren’t you, Dodd? 


ish notes all over this thing. I believe 
you'd mark up the New Testament 


popp: Well, it’s a pretty repetitive book. 


Listen to this. “Hero talks much 
like my dentist.’ Quite an editorial judg- 


GEORGE: 


ment. “Hero talks much like my dent- 


ist.” 


popp: He’s a damn good dentist, George 
He opens his mouth 
and. displays them proudly.) 


You see these caps ’ 


Yes. They make you look like a 


shark. All right, here’s another 


GEORGE: 


“Seems 


to me George just going out of his way 
to write a book.” 


popp: I’m sorry, George. 
GEORGE: Sure. 


popp: No, I’m not. I want you to know 
how I feel about this book, George, and 
those notes say it. 

GEORGE: (Who is really seriously shaken 
by all this) You really think that? 


popp: Sure. This hero of yours—what's 


his name? 


GEORGE: Harris. 
popp: Harris. He isn’t a man at all. He's 
just a darmn animated sermon. 


GEORGE: I suppose you understand it’s 
all meant to be more or less autobio- 
graphical. 


popp: Sure I do 
though. It isn’t 


You’re wrong there, 


GEORGE: What? 


popp: It isn’t autobiographical. It hasn't 
anything to do with the way you thought 
or felt before you got hurt last spring. I 
see you haven't any title on it yet. You 
might call it “the moral reflections of a 
convalescent.’ I’m surprised you don’t 
see how the whole business ties in. 


GEORGE: What do you mean? 


popp: Everything you’ve done this sum- 
mer. All this talk about bums and half- 
wits. It’s all part of the same pattern. 
Low vitality and moral _ indignation. 
What you've tried to do, George, is deny 
everything you know as an experienced 
man. That there’s no retreat for you into 
the past, no way for you to be innocent 
and protected all over again, at least not 
this side of senility. I think you put it 
to yourself that you wanted the best fea- 


tures of childhood and maturity. 
GEORGE: What I wanted was peace. 


popp: Yeah? That’s nonsense. What you 
really wanted was to be an old man, in 
the special sense that that friend of 
yours, that Anderson, class of °31, 
old man 


is an 
lonely and jealous and maybe 
just a little corrupt on the side, but safe, 
ut of competition. That’s the big fallacy, 
George. A man like you can never be 
safe or out of competition. I’m not sug- 
gesting that you take up a career of 
alcohol and debauchery. I’m only saying 
that you belong to your time and that 
means accepting the people who go to 
make it up, whatever your moral opinion 
of them may be. If that book of yours 
savs anything at all, George, it says that 
a man, a writer ought to live in some 
damn kind of a box, shut off from all 
the things he doesn’t approve of. God 
knows, it’s nothing new. The number of 


reformed drunks I’ve seen 








GeorGE: All right, Dodd. That’s enough. 
I get the idea. (He looks at the manu- 
script for a moment and, then tears it 
across and throws the pieces on the floor) 
There. That’s that 


emiILy: Your book. George! Oh, no! 


popp: God, I hope I was right, George. 


GEORGE: So do I, but don’t think there’s 
much doubt about it. I would have liked 
to have finished the damn thing though 
I know it wasn’t any good, but . . . Oh, 
the hell with it 


popp: You're coming back to the maga- 


zine 


GEORGE: That's right. If you still want 


me 


popp: When? No, hell, take your time 
I’ve got some kind of a Mongolian idiot 
doing your stuff now, but I guess a 


couple more weeks won't hurt 


GEORGE: Next weck. I'll have the copy 
in Friday. 


popp: Say, that’s wonderful. Solves all 
my problems. Or anyway, about six per 
cent of them. 


Well, 


GEORGE: That's high these days 


I'm going now 


EMILY: Going? 


popp: What the hell 


GEORGE: Yes. (To Emity) I’m going to 
town. You can tell anybody who's inter- 
ested that I had to see my publishers, o1 


anything else that occurs to you 
EMILY: But 7 was going to town 


GEORGE: I'll be at the Princeton Club 
You might call me when you've made up 


your mind what you want to do next. 
EMILY: But, George 


popp: Damn it, before anybody goes to 


town, listen to me. 


Make it fast, Dodd. I’ve got to 


catch a boat 


GEORGE: 


EMILY: So have I. 


popp: Shut up, both of you. I'm talking. 


All right, talk 


GEORGE: 


popp: All right. Emily was just about to 
bring up a rather interesting point when 
you came out here. I didn’t have time 
to clear it up for het 


GEORGE: Oh? 


popp: Yes. Apparently she is under the 
impression that I wasn’t your only guest 


last night 


ceorce: (Making an important, though 


dangerous and melancholy decision 
There’s something I have to tell you, 
Emily. I got damn soused last night 


and 








popp: (To emiLy. He is anxious to fore- 
stall what is clearly going to be a con- 
fession at any cost. He speaks loudly and 
rapidly.) You're wrong, Emily. George 
and I came home together last night. 
There been any blondes around, I would 
have noticed them. I was as sober as a 


snake. 


Doubdtfully) But she was here 


when I got here. Just a few minutes ago. 


EMILY: 
Right on this porch. Looking pretty 


smug 


popp: I can’t figure that one out. If it’s 
the blonde I think you mean—the one 
I passed just now—last night when I saw 
her she was stewed down in the village 


mixed up with some lifeguard 


EMILY: (Eagerly) Yes. Oh, ves, that’s 


the blonde I mean, all right. 


poop: Quite a piece of work 


GEORGE: (Still determined on self-de- 
struction) God, Id like to believe all 


this, Emmy 2 but 


EMILY: (She's made her decision, too 
popp has given her a way to keep both 
GEORGE and her dignity, and she’s de- 
termined to make the most of it. She puts 
her hand over Georce’s mouth.) Then I 
was wrong, I was wrong. She wasn’t here 
at all. I don’t see how I could have been 
so silly. Oh, darling, I'm sorry. I'm 


ashamed 


GEORGE: Ashamed? Of what? 


About Deedy 


thing. About not understanding things a 


EMILY: Oh, about every- 


little better perhaps 


GEORGE: There’s no reason to be, Emmy, 


I’m the one 


popp: You both embarrass me. (He en- 


fers the house 
GEORGE: I’m back, Emmy 


EMILY: With all the bums and _half- 


wits ° 
GEORGE: With all the bums and half- 
wits. It isn’t a bad place to be... it 


isn’t a bad place to be at all. (They are 
interrupted by the noisy and excited 


entrance of the children.) 


Daddy! Every- 
bory is getting off the island! 


BILLY: Hev, Mummy! 


EMILY: They are? 


BILLY: Yes, Mummy, that’s what we 
came to tell you. The Coast Guard man 
said that it would be better if everv- 


body got off before tonight. 


MARCIA: Mummy, we don’t have to go, 


do we? 
EMILY: Well 


GEORGE: We certainly do. I have enough 
on my conscience without drowning my 


family 




































































BILLY: Ah, gee, Daddy. 
GEORGE: You heard what I said. 
emMiLy: They're probably running boats 


all the time now. Billy, you and Marcia 
go in and get your suitcases They're ai 


packed. (The children go inside.) 
JOHN: Entering with wagon) Hello 
Emily George. Anybody going back tp 
town? 

GEORGE: She's going back with me 
JOHN Oh Pause) Ah, by the way 


George. Here's vour dough. (He tosses ¢ 


roll of bills to GEORGE 


GEORGE: Dough? 


youn: What you gave me last night— 


for the game 


GEORGE: My God, you didn’t win? 


JOHN: Sure I won. About $350 
EMILY: (Laughing) That’s exactly wha 


Paul Anderson owes Molly. Quite a cojp. 


( ide nce, Johnny 


GEORGE: It certainly is. Maybe she cap 
just write Paul off on the books 


youn: Yeah. Well, it was nice seeing 
you again, George. Maybé some other 


time 


GEORGE: Sure. Oh, Johnny. I don’t think 
you know Horace Dodd. Dodd, Johnn 


Colgate 


popp: Hello. Read a lot of your stuff 
It's O.K. Maybe a little shapeless or some 


damn thing, but it could be combed out 


JOHN: Thanks. You don’t need a good 


China hand at the moment, do vou? 
popp: China hand? 


jouHN: Yeah. I thought I might go to 
China for a while. Damn interesting 


countrys 


popp: I guess not. We got a man in 
China. Son of a bitch must be a hundred 
and five. Only living reporter still writ- 


ing in longhand 
JOHN: I see. Well, no harm in asking 


popp: Hell, no. The 


. . . At] 
always use writers. Keep in touch. Call 


magazine can 


me when vou get back to town 


1OHN: Sure. So long, George. So long, 
Emily 
EMILY: Good-bye, Johnny dear COL- 


GATE exits 


popp: (Reflectively, after a pause) You 
know this place kind of fascinates me, 
George. You mind if I stick around 4 


while 


Didn’t vou hear what they said 


about the hurricane? 


EMILY 
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popp: Sure. What of it? This is the 
kind of thing a man doesn’t see often. 
Hell, a thing a lot of men never see. 


ceorce: How long were you planning 


on sticking around? 


popp: I don’t know. Tomorrow morning 
mavbe. (The children re-enter with their 


surtcases 
suty: Hey, let's go. 


eporct: Mr. Dodd thinks he'd like to 
stay here, Billy. He thinks he'd like to 


sit out the hurricane 
yarciA: What? 


popp: Just till it begins. If it does. No- 
body ever got hurt in one of these things, 


did they? 


suty: A couple of old ladies got rolled 
yp in the boardwalk down in Saltaire 
last time. They were running down to 
the bay and it kept rolling up after them 
Kind of like a rug. They died. 


popp: Quite a way to die. Rolled up in 
a boardwalk. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
ou were the greatest hurricane expert 


America 
pitty: Well 


warciA: You're really going to stay here, 


Mr Dodd? 
popp: Sure. I'll keep off the boardwalk. 


emity: Well, at least I know eneugh 
not to try to reason with a lunatic. You 
stay. Just promise me that you'll start for 
the village when the water begins to 
come up over this porch. (They begin to 


leave.) 


xgorGE: You go ahead with the children, 
Emily. I'll be right with you. I want to 
savy something to Dodd. 


DODD: He puts out his hand, but 
GEORGE ignores it, and, bending down, 


picks up the torn manuscripts) What the 


hell? 


EoRGE: I think I'll take this. The hero 
talks like vour dentist all right, but still 


there's a little good stuff in it. Maybe I 
can lift a couple of paragraphs for that 
childish magazine of yours. That’s one of 
the great literary secrets, Dodd. There's 
nothing so lousy you can’t find some 
place to print it. (He goes out.) 


popp: I be a son of a (He stares 
after GEORGE for a moment, and then 
suddenly darts into the house and comes 
out with a volume of the encyclopedia, 
which he puts on the table, and then 
leafs through rapidly.) Hudson. Hulde- 
brand. Humbold, Max. Who the hell? 
. Hurricane. What do you 
“Sometimes as high as a hundred 


Here we are. . 
know ? 
and forty miles an hour.” 

(He is engaged in this study when 
MRS. JERMYN and MOLLY cross hurriedly, 
like leaves blown in the wind.) 


MRS. JERMYN: Hello. You staying on? 1 
figured you'd be on the boat. 


MOLLY: Things get really bad you come 
down to the church with us. Nice high 
ground they got down there. 


popp: Sure. Sure. (They disappear and 
DEEDY mounts the stairs, back undoubt- 
edly for a final shot at GEORGE 


DEEDY: Where’s George? 


popp: He’s gone. The whole family’s 
gone. They're taking the boat back to 


New York. 
DEEDY: Oh 


popp: You staying, too? Sit down. Per- 


haps you'd care for a fish? 
DEEDY: What? 


popp: A fish. I caught it. It’s down 


) 


there. Big bastard, isn’t it 


DEEDY: Giving the fish an _ absent 
glance) Yes. It’s a lovely fish. But no, 
thanks. 


popp: Hell of a situation. People starv- 
ing all over the damn world and you 
can’t even give away a fish. Distribution 
That’s always the big problem. Sit down 


(MR. FARBER and MR. LINDSAY Cross 
the stage, obviously back from their dip.) 


FARBER: Joo thrilling, really Those 
waves. Quite like the end of the world. 

(They go out, and peEpy studies popp 
thoughtfully. After all this one is an 
editor.) 


pEEDY: George has told me a lot about 


you. 
popp: He has? 


DEEDY: He says you're the greatest editor 
in America. 


popp: Well, they're a pretty seedy bunch, 
generally speaking. 


DEEDY: No, I’m serious. I know what 
being an editor means. 


popp: In my case it means getting out 
fifty-two lousy issues a year. It means 
leading the life of a hunted animal. 


DEEDY: Perhaps you ought to get away 
for a little while. 


popp: Yeah? Where to? All I have is 
this damn apartment on 55th Street. 


pDEEDY: Well, it’s probably a foolish sug- 
gestion, but I happen to have a sister. 
She lives in Bucks County, and she 


has 


The curtain falls, and the wind rises, 
in the middle of this line.) 








Twice Told Tales 


(continued from page 41) 


masterpiece, unpretentious, graceful and ex- 
ceptionally well-suited to the fancy and 
imagination of the dramatic vignettes. 

For some unfathomable reason, the film 
entrepreneurs decided to turn The Tales of 
Hoffman into a full-length ballet. Stella, 
Hoffman's flame of the moment, an opera 
singer, becomes a dancer, and the picture 
opens with a routine sequence in which the 
heroine, played by Moira Shearer, dances 
in speckled tights a number called The 
Dragonfly Ballet. “The Dragonfly is born 


and pushes her way to the surface of a 


vu - — 
HEATRE AR 


green shimmering lake,” the program tells 





us. “She meets her mate. They make love. 
Afterwards the Dragonfly turns on her 
mate and kills him and then flies tri- 
umphantly away into the moon.” This is 
probably symbolic of Hoffman’s bad luck 
with the girls. But it succeeds in cheapen- 
ing the action from the very start. 

The set for the telling of the tales is a 
night club of Copacabana size, where the 
weird Legend of Kleinzach song is “inter 
preted” by china figurines which come to 
life on the mantel! This is followed by 
another ballet sequence, telling the story of 
Olympia, the dancing doll. Here Leonide 
Massine, as Spalanzani, edges Miss Shearer 
off center-stage, Miss Shearer never for a 
moment fighting for place or even attempt 


ing to play the mechanical figure of the 
story, but dancing in the best classical tra- 
dition and making no pretence that she is 
singing the coloratura aria, Les Oiseaux 
dans la Charmille, which comes over the 
sound track via a Miss Dorothy Bond. The 
Olympia ballet is certainly pretty, sparkling 
with color, jammed with innumerable pup- 
pets, a dancing chorus, scrim and chiffon 
veils, Hollywood dissolves, etc., but nothing 
of the story peeps through and the final 
dismemberment of the puppet brings 
neither shock nor sorrow. 

The second tale, set down in a tinsel and 
tawdry Venice as incredible as Spalanzani’s 
Paris apartment, its Giulietta a charmer 

(continued on page 86) 
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Twice Told Tales 


(continued from page 85) 


in black tights, its scene so crammed with 
extraneous characters that it would take 
Nero Wolfe to figure out what is £01 : 

Ng on, 
is a highly successful screen test for the 
handsome Ludmilla Tcherina, who slithers 
gracefully all over the screen to g lod 
blaring of the Barcarolle. 

It is axiomatic, of course, that ap e 
pensive motion picture must change the 
locale from wherever its author Originally 
set the action, and there is no valid reason 
why the final sequence of the opera should 
not be played in Greece rather than in the 
expected Munich. It provides a nice little 
surprise and brings the piece out-of-doors 
But there seems no excuse for the techn) 
color picture-postcard quality backdrop of 
the sea and garden where the character 
live in a kind of Moliére corridor withoy 
doors or furniture. And the huge granit. 
statue of Antonia’s mother, that takes th 
place of the family portrait that hung oye 
the Munich mantelpiece, which urges he 
daughter to sing herself to death, seems 
likely to the consummation 
more quickly and thoroughly by keeling 


bring about 


over and squashing her in her upper regis. 
Ann Ayars, who both 
plays and sings Antonia, gives a good « 
count of herself and it is a relief to hav 
the consumptive heroine, both feet on the 
ground, singing to her lover, with Rober 
Rounseville, as Hoffman, singing right back 
at her. 


ter. Here, howe er, 


Too many experts, each first-rate in his 
own medium, have made a gaudy hash of 
what might have been a thrilling trio of 
tales of beauty, horror and suspense. The 
Roval Orchestra, conducted 
efficiently by Sir Thomas Beecham, gave 
more than its all. Robert Helpmann, in the 
role of 


Philharmonic 


three-time Nemesis— 
Coppelius, Dapertutto and Dr. Miracle— 
was a villain to the whites of his eyeballs 
Massine never got off his toes for a moment 
And only Robert Rounseville, who seemed 
to have heard of Hoffman before, and Ann 
Ayars, 


Hoffman’s 


whose Antonia somehow came of 
better at the simple New York City Center 
rheatre produc tion of the opera last year, 
were able to disentangle themselves from 
the glitter of a spectacle that must have 
Cecil de Mille loudly gnashing his teeth. 

From Czechoslovakia, made | am told ut 
der the Benes regime, comes a new version 
of the Hans Christian Andersen fairy tale, 
The Emperor's Nightingale, so touching i 
its simplicity, so imaginative in conception 
and lovely in décor that, once presented 
here it will undoubtedly be re-issued rege 
larly in the manner of the better Disney 
cartoons. 

Produced and directed by Jiri Trnka, # 
< a silent picture, played by extraordinarily 
lifelike figures carved of wood, its narré 
tion written by Phyllis McGinley and reae 
by Boris Karloff, its enchanting Vacla 


continued on page 88) 
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Broadway plays by critic and direc- 
tor Harold Clurman. 
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Twice Told Tales 


(continued from page 86) 


| Trajan score played by the Prague Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

Loosely based on the charming story of 
the Chinese Emperor who fell in love with 
the song of a nightingale, coaxed the mod- 
est brown bird into a jeweled cage, and 
then forgot him for a machine-made toy 
trills 


tarily more unusual, it makes its Emperor 


whose mechanical seemed momen- 
a little boy, lonely and bored with the pomp 
and ritual of the formal, artificial splendors 
of his Court. 

\ visitor from abroad, an English sailor 
who drops from a balloon, presents the boy 
with a volume of pictures of the wonders 
of China, one of which is a nightingale. 


The little Emperor, who has never heard 


of a live bird, demands that the Court 
Chamberlain locate and bring back the 
phenomenon. And, guided by a rag-doll 


kitchen-maid, friend of the songster, a 


dignified delegation, waving colored lan- 


terns, stalks through a bamboo forest until, 
lake, it 


meets and persuades the bird to come to 


on the shores of a heaven-blue 


the palace. 
The 


tears to the eyes of the child Emperor who 


nightingale’s melancholy brings 





provides it with a golden cage all unaware 
that, imprisoned, it cannot sing. When the 
Emperor receives as a gift a music-box bird 
with a tune so gay that the entire Court 
spends its days humming the popular 
tune, the nightingale escapes and is not 
missed. But, as with all popular tunes, 
there comes a day when no one can longer 
And then the 


small monarch pines for the real night- 


bear another hearing of it. 
ingale—pines until his life is despaired of 
While Death takes his crown and sceptre, 
the litthe brown bird, apprised of what is 
happening, flies to the window sill of the 
that 
Death itself is moved. Recovering, the Em- 


bedchamber and sings so sweetly 





peror of China agrees that reality is more 
to be desired than artifice and that only in 
and freedom there be such 


liberty can 


joyous outpourings as the nightingale’s. 


The puppets are handcarved, with curi- 
ously quaint and lifelike expressions, their 
Photo 
graphed in the Nu-Afga color process, the 


movements smooth and gliding. 


film has an exquisite pastel quality, its 


| backgrounds in the manner of old Chinese 


prints. Undoubtedly adults will be charmed 
with The Emperor of China. It remains to 
| be seen what our small-fry comic-book and 


Hop-along-Cassidy addicts make of it. 





Paris 2000th Birthday 
(continued from page 36) 


most revolutionary painters: Degas, Renoir, 
| Cézanne, worshipped the old masters in 
many countries; a well-known playwright or 
| novelist, whenever he produces a new work, 
starts from scratch and is judged merely 


(continued on page 89) 
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on the merits of that particular production. 
Paris is not like that. Andre Gide up to the 
time of his death, Paul Claudel, Colette, 
though very old, remain her favourites. 
When it became necessary to prepare a pro- 
gram of festivities for her two thousandth 
birthday, Paris turned, quite rightly, to her 
wonderful past. Concerts of mediaeval mu- 
sic will take place in mediaeval surround- 
ings. Pageants will recall some historical 
moments of her life. 

And this will interest, we hope, all our 
friends abroad, because the history of Paris 
has a dramatic quality that has made it 
popular all the world over. It was once said 
that the fall of the Bastille had been the 
most important event in the History of 
England. That is true. Like Athens or Rome 
in the classical past, Paris has the good 
fortune to be considered by many nations 
as a sort of cultural metropolis. During the 
last war, when the world was cut off from 
Paris by enemy occupation, many of my 
American friends told me they had the 
feeling that an intellectual vacuum had 
been created. The liberation of Paris was, 
not only for Frenchmen but for all free 
men, a symbol of spiritual victory. Occi- 
dental civilization is not a mere word; it is 
a living reality. Because Paris was built on 
the fringe where Mediterranean and Atlan- 
tic minds meet, she became the spiritual 
center of that civilization. That is why her 
two thousandth birthday is also Freedom 
Day—and Beauty Day. It will be celebrated 
by millions, coming from all parts of the 
world. 





Music Circus 


(continued from page 47) 


and a consuming passion for rigging tents 
over holes in the ground and demonstrat- 
ing what could be done for the theater 
under such an arrangement. 

He got around to the demonstration in 
the summer of 1949. The site was a hilltop 
in Lambertville, N. J., overlooking the 
Delaware where it slides past New Hope 
on its way to the Atlantic. The bulldozers 
had gone to work, an orchestra pit had 
been blasted from solid rock and a lemon 
yellow tent had been purchased from 
Ernest Chandler, a New York tent maker. 
Then all at once the backers backed in 
the wrong direction. 

Terrell cashed his war bonds, borrowed 
from his family’s perfume business, and 
withdrew his crap game earnings from the 
bank where they had been deposited with 
admirable forethought. He not only man- 
aged to open (with The Merry Widow) 
but he did nine other shows and wound up 
the season in the black. The opening night 
had a sort of electric effect on the audi- 
ence. Broadwayites who went to Lambert- 
ville to see it were immediately struck by 
the air of success the place had about it. 
It was a click. A natural. 

The second night was just as great. 
Then the bottom fell out. For three weeks 
(continued on page 90) 
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... has size as well as color 
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(continued from page 89) 


there wasn’t a corporal’s guard in the 
place. But when people began to hear 
about it, business built steadily. The first 
year Terrell played to 55,000 theatregoers; 
the second year to 125,000. Trade interest 
increased, too. There was the triple- 
barreled novelty of music, arena staging 
and the tent. The project had the advan- 
tage of an outdoor setting that was still 
weather-defiant, a big attraction to al 
fresco producers known to have lost as 
much as $12,000 on raih. There was also 
the mobility—put it up, take it down, move 
it where you like. 

Howard Reinheimer, a theatrical lawyer, 
became one of the project's top enthusi- 
asts. Hammerstein, who lives in nearby 
Doyletown, Pa., was another. He came to 
see a performance of his Desert Song, 
was intrigued with the new treatment and 
passed the word along to Laurence 
Schwab, who produced the show origi- 
nally. Soon the woods were full of en- 
thusiasts seekifg an outlet for their en- 
thusiasm. 

They found. ®t in the winter of 1949-1950 
in Miami Beach where they set up a sec- 
ond Music Circus with Terrell and 
Schwab as general partners and Rein- 
heimer, Hammerstein, Rodgers and others 
as limited partners. In ten weeks that year 
and twelve last winter, the Miami Music 
Circus has played to 130,000 persons. Busi- 
ness was so good last summer in Lambert- 
ville that Terrell played sixteen weeks. 

“The audience,” says Terrell, “is the 
broadest I’ve seen anywhere. It ranges from 
country people to Broadway wise guys. The 
tent reduces the country people’s distrust 
of the theatre’s forbidding formalities. The 
wise guys enjoy the new twists we give the 
old standbys. Another thing—in a season at 
Lambertville, hundreds of people see living 
theatre for the first time. Theatre-in-the- 
round, too. I sometimes wonder what their 
reaction would be to flat theatre.” 

Terrell’s shows usually run a week and 
never more than two weeks, which is some- 
what unusual in the operetta-musical field. 
Ordinarily, the only places that can afford 
week runs are the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera which has a 12,000 capacity, and the 
Greek Theater in Los Angeles which seats 
7,000, and similarly huge amphitheatres. 
The answer is that the Music Circus re- 
duces rent, scenery costs and other things. 
The average musical producer needs four 
or five weeks to pay off his investment. 

After forty-seven weeks of working at it 
in New Jersey and Florida, Terrell has con- 
cluded that the Music Circus is the answer 
to a lot of things. “And,” he adds, “we've 
only realized about 20 per cent of the pos- 
sibilities, so far.” 

In pursuing this line of thought, Terrell 
has broken a new trail or two, and has also 
travelled some little-used byways. For one 
thing he’s learned that old standbys written 
by Romberg, Franz Lehar, and Victor Her- 








bert are the easiest to adapt to areng 
ing and that a majority of the 
sicals are much om 20. — 

“Too many modern musicals rely op 
fancy staging and fancy orchestratj 
They lack the simple melodic line, Cole 
Porter requires a special personality, 
Merman, for example. Noel Coward is too 
prec ious. Give them the things like Na 
Marietta, New Moon, Desert Song, and 
Show Boat. When we did Show Boat we 
played it two weeks to 125 standees 
night. Of course, some of the modern ones 
are good, too. Brigadoon played two weeks 
and averaged 100 standees. Oklahoma! 
would lend itself beautifully, because it’s 
not typical musical comedy. Same with 
South Pacific.” 

In attempting to bring his audience closer 
to the show, Terrell has come to think of 
the platform in the center of his tent, ng 
as the stage but as what he calls the “foeg} 
point.” He uses it for story climaxes or tp 
emphasize dramatic points. He makes gb 
most as much use of the aisles, which 
spread out from the platform like the 
spokes of a wheel. In Chocolate Soldier, 
the soldiers parade in the aisles. In Vaga- 
bond King, the aisles become the streets of 
Paris. The aisles also become an important 
part of the pattern through which his dane. 
ers move, 

Terrell also uses lights to get his cus. 
tomers into the act. During one production 
number in almost every show, he bathes 
them in a soft light—blue or pink, depend. 
ing on the mood—with clusters of lamps 
hanging near the roof of the tent, mean- 
while outlining the performers in the aisles 
and on stage with sharper beams. For gen- 
eral stage lighting he uses large lights fitted 
with blue, green, red, and white lamps. 
Through manipulation of dimmers, these 
lights can produce about 85 per cent of the 
colors in the spectrum. 

Terrell tested nearly fifteen kinds of fire 
proof canvas before finding one which 
wouldn't absorb orchestral music and 
voices. “Our canvas has such a hard sur- 
face that the sound bounces right off it,” 
he says. “I think we get more sound than 
in a conventional theater.” 

He also gets a lot of sound out of his 
eight musicians, which is a lot fewer men 
than someone like Romberg would care te 
work with. The trick here, Terrell finds, is 
that one of any kind of instrument—par 
ticularly a trumpet—sticks out like a sore 
thumb, so he employs a full string section 
from violins to bass, backs it up with drums 
and an electric organ for body and throws 
in a harp for the top flair. 

Terrell is a man who admires simplicity 
in the theatre. He regards the architecture 
of conventional, or “flat,” theatres, with 
their chandeliers, plaster cupids and other 
adornments as a shocking waste. 

“Theaters are unimportant,” he says. 
“They're just dark rooms in which to watch 
a show. The important thing is to display 
the actor properly and have a good play or 
good music under him.” 


(continued on page 92) 
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The fact that scenery is almost vestigial 
in arena theatre strikes Terrell as fortunate. 
“Scenery never brought a nickel into the 
theatre,” he says. “In fact the high produc- 
tion costs have weighed the theatre down.” 

Terrell believes that Lambertville and 
Miami have proven that “there isn’t a com- 
munity in the country that can’t afford good 
musical entertainment, in a tent. Maybe not 
all year around but at least part of it. And 
no one should complain any more that they 
can't afford to put up a plant. Not while 
tents are still around.” 
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that can be allowed. Patrons of these show 
shops, and of the others, too, know this, and 
they come to a performance expecting noth- 
ing more than the best, which can be pro- 


‘duced under these conditions. 


Most of us spent our youth going down- 
towr. on Saturday afternoons to see the 
local stock company. We knew it wasn’t as 
good a company as the one Sir Guy Stand- 
ing had at the Hinton last week, or the one 
Guy Bates Post brought to town, or the one 
Minnie Maddern Fiske headed during the 
Christmas holidays, but it was our very 
own and we loved it. Just yesterday we saw 
the leading lady holding hands with the 
character man as they sipped a chocolate 
soda in the Main Street Drug Store, and 
did you know the one who plays Pollyanna 
this week is at least thirty-five? 

That, it seems to me, is the attitude of 
customers who attend the rural playhouses 
week after week, and, I think, it is a good 
and healthy one. Strong and firm friend- 
ships have been formed between the peoples 
on both sides of the footlights. 

We'll not go into the weird and multiple 
love lives reportedly carried on in the high 
grass surrounding the theatres by the toilers 
in them. I highly doubt if the people con- 
nected with summer theatres have the time 
or energy to do much more than play, re- 
hearse, build scenery, set it up, take it down, 
etc. If they occasionally digress, has any- 
body, besides Mr. Kinsey, taken the trouble 
to investigate the extracurricular activities 
of bank tellers, grocery store clerks and 
ditch diggers? If he did, I bet he would find 
his results rather shattering. And what 
about those of us who learned about life in 
a choir? Wow! 

Defense of the barn playhouse from the 
standpoint of those in show business has 
now reached the cliche, but in case there 
is anyone reading this who has just arrived 
from Mars, I'll repeat it, (1) employment, 
and, (2) development of talent. 

Granted that there are too many people 
in the business who shouldn't be in it and 
that the supply far exceeds the demand, but 
still, there are a lot of talented ones who 
cannot find theatrical jobs in the winter 





CARSON McCULLERS 


time because five and six character play, 
cannot make use of all those in g 6,000. 
membership actors’ union. 

Summer theatre provides him the employ. 
ment, the chance and the hope. Many’s the 
actor, director and designer who saves 
enough from his salary in the summer to 
eke out an existence in winter. It may no 
be your idea of the rich, full life, nor Mine, 
but it may be his, for he is doing the thing 
he wants to do, or at least, trying to, 

From the summer theatre have come Mor. 
ton Da Costa and George Schaefer, two of 
City Center’s solid stand-bys as directors, 
Schaefer this year served as managing diree. 
tor of both the winter and spring seasons 
Martin Manulis, who directed on Broadway 
before he turned to ‘television, R 
Burch, John Larson and Edward Ludlum, 
who made their directorial debuts this sea. 
son, are products of summer stock. So are 
John O'Shaughnessy, who did Command 
Decision, and Paul Crabtree. 

Summer theatre gave William Inge his 
chance with Come Back, Little Sheba and 
it gave the Hartman’s a chance to try-out 
material for their revues, Angel in the 
Wings and Tickets, Please! It gave Ap 
thony B. Farrell, Texas, Li'l Darlin’ and 
Farrell and Eddie Dowling, Angel in the 
Pawnshop. Leon Stein had an opportunity 
to practice up with his Letter From Harry 
so that the Theatre Guild optioned his Go 
and Catch a Falling Star for Westport this 
summer and a possible Broadway produc. 
tion next fall. Benn Levy’s Clutterbuck re. 
ceived its initial showing in this country in 
a summer playhouse. The Theatre Guild hit, 
The Silver Whistle, was first seen by sum. 
mer audiences. 

Post-World War II summer theatre has 
been in operation only five years. Summer 
theatre has been at its height during that 
period and there has been a lot wrong with 
it. It has been misused, mishandled and 
abused. The star system got out of hand 
and many managers became greedy over the 
GI Bill of Rights in the apprentice system. 
The coming season will find, however, its 
growing pains coming to an end, and the 
opportunists, the shoestring operators and 
the shysters falling by the wayside. It's 
going to be too tough. 

And anyway, what’s so right with the 
Broadway theatre today? 
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(continued from page 17) 


by John Van Druten. Another slick, deft 
comedy by a master of this kind of writing. 

“Billy Budd,” by Louis O. Coxe and Rob- 
ert Chapman. An adaptation of Herman 
Melville’s short novel whose struggle for 
survival at the box office is a saga of the 
season. 

“The Autumn Garden,” by Lillian Hell- 
man. In comedy form, a penetrating study 
of a number of interesting characters. Few 
people write for the stage as well as Miss 
Hellman does. 

“Season in the Sun,” by Wolcott Gibbs. 
Its plot is slight and its construction in- 
secure, but its many comic scenes show skill 
and originality. 

Here is a month-by-month calendar of 
what went on in the Broadway year: 

June, 1950—Theatre-in-the-round at the 
Hotel Edison’s Arena had a good thing in 
“Julius Caesar,” but, since most male 
Shakespearean actors are spitters, first-row 
occupants were in peril. Mike Todd chose 
to turn back the clock 25 years with an old- 
fashioned revue, “Peep Show,” and he got 
278 performances out of it. After the first 
night the license commissioner asked Mike 
to change this and that, but Mike was not 
too put out because nothing much can be 
done about altering the structure of the 
human female. 

July, 1950—The Arena got a real hit with 
“The Medium” and “The Telephone,” both 
revivals. Since it was midsummer, theatrical 
activity consisted mainly of people celebrat- 
ing birthdays and wedding anniversaries at 
“South Pacific.” 

August, 1950—Garson Kanin, who usual- 
ly is canny, stubbed his toe and went hay- 
wire with “The Live Wire.” It was a 
comedy about an actor who was a heel. An 
unbelieving public would not take to it. 
There were more birthdays and wedding 
anniversaries at “South Pacific,” although 
one night it was reported that there was a 
man in the audience who said he wasn’t 
celebrating a damn thing. 

September, 1950—In “Daphne Laureola” 
Dame Edith Evans had a superb drunk 
scene, but the play itself—based on the old 
story about Apollo trying to make a tree 
wasn't much. The first hit was Louis Ver- 
neuil’s “Affairs of State,” a coyly saucy 
French comedy with a Washington back- 
ground in which Celeste Holm played Cin- 
derella in some fine strapless gowns. Up 
from Texas came Margo Jones with “South- 
ern Exposure.” She went right back again, 
but one of her comediennes, Mary Finney, 
got such good notices she remained for 
further tries on Broadway. Flora Robson 
had a moderate success, curtailed by illness, 
in “Black Chiffon,” which was about a nice 
shoplifter. Wolcott Gibbs, drama critic, 
stuck out his neck with “Season in the 
Sun” and didn’t get hurt a bit. 

October, 1950—Olsen and Johnson tried 
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it again with “Pardon Our French” to little 
avail, even though Denise Darcel was worth 
a sightseeing tour. Valerie Taylor did some 
splendid acting in Aldous Huxley’s “The 
Gioconda Smile,” but New York audiences 
don’t seem to go for British psychodramas. 
Ethel Merman arrived in “Call Me Mad- 
am,” also a great show for wedding anni- 
versaries and birthdays. John Steinbeck 
tried to write a modern fable in “Burning 
Bright” but people didn’t get it. The Arena 
had another success in “Arms and the 
Man.” 

November, 1950—Samson Raphaelson 
came up with a good woman's play, “Hilda 
Crane,” but maybe playgoers aren't inter- 
ested in women any more. “The Lady’s Not 
for Burning” arrived. So did “The Country 
Girl.” And “Bell, Book and Candle” and 
“Guys and Dolls.” Quite a month. There 
were many failures, most regrettable of 
which was Cyril Ritchard’s “The Relapse.” 
The American National Theatre and Acade- 
my began a series of ten plays at its newly 
acquired Playhouse with Judith Anderson 
in “The Tower Beyond Tragedy.” “Ring 
Round the Moon,” by Christopher Fry and 
Jean Anouilh, sought the smart trade and 
got a little of it. 

December, 1950—ANTA put on an ama- 
teurish horror “The Cellar and the Well.” 
A shocking failure was Benjamin Britten's 
audience-participation novelty, “Let’s Make 
an Opera.” A big musical, “Bless You All,” 
was not a hit, but another one, “Out of This 
World,” was. ANTA revived “Twentieth 
Century” for José Ferrer and Gloria Swan- 
son. This had nothing whatever to do with 
ANTA’s starry-eyed principles, but it was 
a smash. A failure which was a disgrace to 
Broadway and the Broadway theatregoer 
was “King Lear,” in which Louis Calhern 
gave a magnificent performance. Arthur 
Miller provided a curiously slanted version 
of Ibsen’s “An Enemy of the People.” 

January, 1951—Barry’s “Second Thresh- 
old” began the new year nicely. ANTA’s 
“The House of Bernarda Alba” was unin- 
tentionally comic. | am beginning to won- 
der if this outfit is worth all the hoopla. 
Maurice Evans’ notable “King Richard II” 
came to the City Center for a fortnight 
only. Could have run out the season. The 


D’Oyly Carte Company came in for a 
month’s stay. Douglas Watt, in “The New 
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Yorker,” made it clear that Gilbert and 
Sullivan were washed up and old hat. 

February, 1951—ANTA tried again with 
John Garfield in a new version of Ibsen's 
“Peer Gynt,” but John was more Garfield 
than Gynt. Ray Bolger came back in 
“Where’s Charley?” and it was like old 
times. “The Rose ’ Tattoo” arrived. The 
habitants of the province of Quebec seemed 
to want to start World War IV when New 
York critics pooh-poohed their pet, Fridolin, 
in a badly spoken English version of “Ti- 
Coq.” Billy Budd began its struggle. Elmer 
Rice quietly took a beating for his “Not 
for Children,” an inexplicable whimsy. One 
of the season’s biggest dramatic produc- 
tions, “The Small Hours” failed to comfort 
its authors, George S. Kaufman and Mrs. 
Kaufman. The month ended with the pro- 
duction of “Springtime Folly.” 

March, 1951—Helen Hayes offered for 
ANTA a lovely production of Barrie's 
“Mary Rose.” “The Autumn Garden” came 
in. Also “The Moon Is Blue,” the Rodger- 
Hammerstein “The King and I” and Olivia 
de Havilland’s “Romeo and Juliet.” She 
wasn't much of a Juliet. “The Green Pas- 
tures” had a fine revival but the public 
wouldn't go. 

April, 1951—This was Shirley Booth 
Month. Miss Booth captured the town in “A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” an excellent and 
interesting musical with a split personality. 
Miss Booth’s half of it—the first half—was 
uproarious. The second half, belonging to 
the love story of Marcia Van Dyke and 
Johnny Johnston, was emotionally very af- 
fecting. It was another George Abbott suc- 
cess. Nanette Fabray didn’t fare so well 
with her musical, “Make a Wish,” although 
it had an imaginative ballet, staged by 
Gower Champion, satirizing bargain-hunt- 
ing females. One of the two worst plays of 
the year, “Angels Kiss Me,” came and 
went, 

May, 1951—The schedule included Cheryl 
Crawford’s new musical, “Flahooley,” Judy 
Holliday playing “Dream Girl” at the City 
Center, a tune version of Tarkington’s “Sev- 
enteen” and a tune version of Eden Phil- 
potts’ “The Farmer Takes a Wife.” 

During the year, not one dramatist de- 
nounced the critics. Where’s all that old 
virility, boys and girls? Feudin’ and fussin’ 
is fun. 
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Shakespeare for 


the Millions 


(continued from page 58) 


The fact is, however, that Coriolanus 
is a good play, and that is all that matters. 
Why it has so seldom been done remains 
one of the mysteries of theatrical fad. It 
may be that, since the great revivals of 
Shakespeare were initially selected on the 
basis of acting parts, very few great actors 
wanted to risk their reputations by playing 
so unsympathetic a character as Coriolanus. 
Or it may merely be that Coriolanus was 
too far ahead of its time. It is the most 
modern and immediate of Shakespeare's 
plays. 

One of the factors which gives this story 
its tremendous impact is the attempt 
psychologically to analyze the causes of the 
hero’s behaviour. A year ago, we did The 
Scarlet Letter. A vast amount of excitement 
has for some time derived from the dis 
covery that Hawthorne applied to his prin- 
cipal characters a modern psychological 
point of view. There is nothing in The 
Scarlet Letter, however, to compare with 
Shakespeare’s profound insight into the life 
and conduct of his hero. 

Coriolanus would be a misty, inexplica 
ble character were we not given a deep and 
sensitive picture of his background, particu 
larly of his relations with his mother. All 
his qualities, as a man, are directly attri 
butable to the type of up-bringing he re 
ceived in his home. Even into mature years, 
we see his mother continuing to exert her 
influence upon the major decisions of his 
life. At all times, she dominates his rela- 
tionships with both men and women, par- 
ticularly his relationship with his wife. In 
the end, when all others have failed, it is 
his mother’s plea which forces him to make 
the one decision which inevitably paves the 
way to his own death. Coriolanus is modern 
with a vengeance. 

This would seem adequate justification 
for our decision to do this story in modern 
dress. There is, also, a sound, though often 
neglected, precedent for so doing. In his 


own day, actors Anthony and 


playing 
Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, or Coriolanus 
did not wear togas. They wore their own 
contemporary dress. It seems quite appro 
priate, therefore, and no more anachronistic, 
for us to lend immediacy to this classis 
by not burdening it with the unfamiliarity 
of costumes, wigs, beards, etc., which go 
with a more academic allegiance toward the 
historical scene. What is important is the 
conflict between people, and anything which 
adds remoteness to that conflict runs the 
risk of robbing it of its major impact. 

Not all Shakespearean plays make for 
good adaptation to the hour form in which 
Studio One is presented. Many of them 
have story lines which are too complex, with 
the result that the adaptor either sacrifices 
the better scenes and the better verse in 
order to make the story intelligible, or he 
preserves the best scenes and the best verse 
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in a framework of utter confusion. Where 
there is no story, there is also no sense. But 
in the case of Coriolanus, and in spite 
of its massive length, the line of the story 
is extremely simple. It involves no more 
than a handful of people and a mob. How 
these people behave can, I believe, be told 
clearly and effectively within the space of 
time available to us. 

Coriolanus may serve another practical 
purpose. There is no better object lesson 
for a writer interested in television today 
than Shakespeare. He is the only com- 
plete master of good style and good form 
in television writing. He needs nothing but 
cutting. His stories can be told straight 
and, in fact, are far more effective when 
they are so told. 

One of the greatest handicaps to a good 
production of Shakespeare in the theatre is 
our insistence upon costume and scenery, 
both of which take time to change. Even 
though intervals be reduced to a minimum, 
they rock the flow of the original as badly 
as a flat wheel. In television, there are no 
pauses. Shakespeare’s superb juxtaposition 
of scenes can be retained, therefore, and 
with the added impact of immediate transi 
tion. To this extent, our production of 
Coriolanus may come closer to the original 
intention than a more elaborate theatrical 
production could hope to achieve. 

In Julius Caesar, in spite of our using 
modern dress, we used an abstract setting. 
\ similar treatment will be given Corio 
lanus. This may appear an unwise com 
bination of techniques, but we have never 
found that the 


way destroys a sense of 


abstract setting in any 

reality. If it 
be a good abstraction, it merely tends to 
focus attention upon character, and to offer 
less distraction to the movement of the 
story. It permits a maximum effectiveness 
in visual interpretation with a minimum 
complexity in detail. 

Coriolanus will be presented to a poten 
tial audience of forty million. On past 
record, we know that we stand a very good 
chance of evoking in that massive audience 
a sturdy and profound respect for good 
theatre. It is important that it should be 
so. I fully recognize the great debt that 
television owes to the theatre. | also know 
that the future of a healthy television will, 
in great measure, be abetted by a healthy, 
living theatre. The two are interdependent. 
And that’s how it should be. 





About Popular Musie 


(continued from page 38) 


songs, which we are doing today, they be- 
came interested in listening also to Mozart, 
Tschaikovsky, or Ravel, and discovered 
that they liked classical music. 

Thus, by hearing a sixty-piece orchestra 
play their favorite popular melodies they 
had become accustomed to more compli- 
cated musical inventions and new sounds. 

These modern orchestral treatments are 
also one of the main reasons why Broadway 
show music has come such a long way in 


recent years, why in many respects it has 








even influenced the composers in the purely 
symphonic field. I don’t think anyone would 


deny that Gershwin’s music has left jg, 
stamp on compositions, not only in the 
more popular medium but also on the truly 
symphonic music of all nations. Gershwin, 
however, hasn’t been the only one who has 
contributed thus to the overall musical pie. 
ture. A number like the Soliloquy from 
Carousel would have been almost impos. 
sible jn the 1920's, not just because it lacks 
simple melody appeal but because it defies 
all form of the average popular song. It did 
as much though for the success of the Rich. 
ard Rodgers score as the more appealing 
If I Loved You from the same musica] 

The defiance of the established form 
naturally didn’t happen overnight. Even the 
composers themselves at times didn’t be. 
lieve that such songs could become really 
popular. | remember that before the open. 
ing of Very Warm for May Jerome Ker 
considered In the Heart of the Dark the 
true hit of his score, only to discover that 
the much more complicated and harmoni- 
cally inventive song All the Things You 
Are was the great favorite. 

If show music of recent years has ad. 
vanced so, how is it possible that some of 
the all-time favorites are still the songs of 
Victor Herbert and the songs composed 
more than 20 years ago, such as Alexander's 
Ragtime Band or Tea for Two? 

At this point we must consider the 
strange paradox which radio, records, tele 
vision and motion pictures have created by 
effectively arousing an unprecedented wide. 
spread and sincere interest in all music. 
The paradox is that the better and more 
popular the average new song, the quicker 
is its demise. The glamorous but short span 
of life of today’s hit songs does not allow 
the time necessary to establish a real and 
sentimental friendship which would make 
a song live in our hearts forever. 

And speaking of paradoxes we should 
consider still another one. While show mu 
sic is valued highly in the theatre itself and 
by the great American public it still re 
mains something of a stepchild in the eyes 
of many in the classical field of this coun 
try. Contrary to this, however, I have no- 
ticed that abroad it is accorded serious con- 
sideration, and that many European mu 
sicians feel it to be trend-setting. 

| feel that we in this country should 
never lose sight of the fact that in the last 
two decades millions of people have dis 
More people have heard 
than since the beginning of 


covered music. 
more musk 
time, and it is impossible to disregard the 
fact that millions are constantly 
different 
schools of music and that, if anything, this 
is the time when the catholicity of taste 
demands that we erect no barriers between 
the different modes of musical expression. 


these 


broadening their interests in 


Music today is a fluid and relative em 
tity to the millions discovering it. They are 
discovering Beethoven, Mozart and Brahms, 
but they still like Kern, Berlin and Rodg- 
ers. Should therefore Berlin and Rodgers be 
less important than Beethoven or Mozart? 
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Dancing on Broadway 


(continued from page 48) 


Broadway scene read like a cross section of 
the ballet and modern-dance world. Among 
them are George Balanchine, Valerie Bet- 
tis, Gower Champion, Hanya Holm, Michael 
Kidd, Jerome Robbins and Helen Tamiris. 
Also not to be overlooked was the joint 
choreographic contribution made by Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman, two of 
the major figures in the modern dance 
world, to The Barrier, a modern opera that 
was also directed by Miss Humphrey. 

Michael Kidd's staging of the dances and 
musical numbers for Guys and Dolls, the top 
musical of the season, is his finest Broad- 
way contribution to date, and Mr. Kidd is 
one of the most exciting and competent 
choreographers to have grappled with the 
musical form. In Guys and Dolls he pro- 
vided the most brilliant overall dance direc- 
tion of the year, for which he won this 
season's Antoinette Perry choreography 
award. Kidd avoids the security of clichés 
and has a remarkable command of mood 
and movement; this is apparent in his dy- 
namic Crap Game Dance, in the biting 
satires on cheap night club floor shows, and 
in the staging of the opening and closing 
promenade scenes peopled with an array of 
typically Broadway characters. 

Though the season’s honors for overall 
choreography belong to Michael Kidd, it is 
Jerome Robbins who has produced the most 
brilliant single dance of the season. Earlier 
this year he was responsible for the pedes- 
trian and uninspired dances in Call Me 
Madam, but he reaffirmed his unique talent 
in the remarkably ballet, The 
Small House of Uncle Thomas, for The 


King and I. In presenting Uncle Tom’s 


inventive 


Cabin, as it might be envisioned by Siamese 
court dancers, Robbins has devised a beauti- 
ful example of formalized Eastern dance 
and at the same time a subtle comment on 
Americana which is both witty and wise. 
Yuriko, a mercurial soloist well-known for 
her work in Martha Graham's company, 
superbly dances and mimes the central role 
of Eliza in this delightful ballet. The Small 
House of Uncle Thomas might easily be 
transposed intact to the repertoire of any 
major ballet company, where, even if judged 
by purely balletic standards, it would hold 
its Own as an important work. 

Hanya Holm, like Robbins and Kidd, be- 
lieves that dance action should emerge from 
the surrounding plot and accordingly, her 
choreography is one of the highlights of 
Out of this World, which, with the excep- 
tion of the electric qualities of Charlotte 
Greenwood, is an otherwise dated and rou- 
tine musical. Sex runs rampant in the bac- 
chanal of its first-act finale, and here Miss 
Holm employs her fine group of dancers in 
stunning and dynamic movement patterns. 
A folk dance around a well finds her at the 
top of her choreographic form and her in- 
nate sense of design and spatial awareness 
come into full play. Helen Tamiris, one of 
Broadway's most stalwart contributors, was 


responsible for the dances in Bless Yoy Al 
and the more recent Flahooley. For the 
revue Miss Tamiris devised some 
numbers designed to exhibit Valerie Bet. 
tis’s superb technical gifts. Flahooley, how. 
ever, is a book musical and a fantasy and 
so gave Tamiris a much broader Scope for 
her choreography. Her dances are at their 
happiest against the backgrounds that stress 
the toy-shop idea and especially noteworthy 
is the charming Elizabeth Logue as Flahoo. 
ley, a doll who laughs instead of cries. 

Gower Champion, who is remembered for 
his charming dances in Small Wonder and 
his major numbers in Lend an Ear, way 
responsible for the dances in Make a Wish. 
the rather unfortunate musical adaptation 
of The Good Fairy. Two of these dances 
Students’ Ball and The Sale, are the high 
spots of the show. In The Sale, which wij} 
remind some of Charles Weidman’s Bargain 
Counter of 1936, Champion has composed 
an hilarious pantomime of grasping cus. 
tomers, a shrewd shoplifter, and distraught 
salesman. 

Very much in evidence, and always very 
welcome was Valerie Bettis, who began the 
season enlivening the beautiful but pointless 
Bless You All, staged the dance sequences 
for Anta’s production of Peer Gynt, and 
completed the season by staging the dances 
for Two on the Aisle, the revue which in. 
troduces yet another sultry young lady to 
the Broadway stage—Colette Marchand, 

Though Broadway productions 
ranged from excellent to indifferent, many 


other 


of them came alive in their dances. Among 
worth re- 
membering were Marc Breaux and Jose. 
phine Keene in The Barrier; Lou Wills, Jr. 
Joe Calvan, and Billy Parsons in the Hal- 
lowe’en dance in A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn; Muriel Bently, Norma Kaiser, Arthur 
Partington, and Tommy Rall in Something 
to Dance About in Call Me Madam; Valerie 
Bettis’s singing and dancing of Voting 
Blues in Bless You All; the delicate beauty 
of Pearl Lang dancing as Solveig in Peer 
Gynt; Peter Conlow’s Scarecrow dance in 


the dancers and dance scenes 


Razzle Dazzle, a musical in-the-round which 
confronted Nelle Fisher with special chore- 
ographical headaches; Conlow’s subse 
quently more important role in the Balan- 
chine ballet that opens the second act of 
Courtin’ Time; Helen Stanley's singing and 
dancing of There’s No Man Like a Snow: 
man in Pardon Our French; Janet Collins 
solo dance as Night in Out of this World. 
And no report of the season would be com- 
plete without special mention of the con- 
versational tango staged by Ted Cappy for 
Ring "Round the Moon and performed to 
stylized perfection by Georgina Cookson 
and Michael Evans. In an extraordinarily 
clever piece of stage irony these two swirled 
and dipped through intricate tango steps 
while holding a conversation on serious 
subjects in the most superficial way im 
aginable. Though not immediately recog: 
nizable as choreography this episode illus 
trated what the imaginative use of dance cat 
do for a production. There are many reasons 
why this season will be long remembered. 
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Dancing in the Hills 


(conti t / from page 19) 


still communicates something of her 


ed fre and dedication. Seeing her dance 
. one of those spec ial theatre experiences 
which cannot be compared with any other; 
che is a bona fide theatre personality. 


As for the other people at Jacob’s Pillow, 
there is a strong emphasis on ethnic dance, 


that active and important branc h of the art 
which, however, rare lv meets the eve of the 
theatregoer unless he is willing to track it 
down in out-of-the-way corners. La Meri, 
an encyclopedic dancet of many styles, Jose- 
fina Garcia of Mexico, and Taik Won Cho 
and Sun Yung Kim, two young Koreans, 
are scheduled to appear. Shawn’s emphasis 
on ethnic dance is the soundest thing about 
a project which is always in danger of 
spreading itself too thin, The performance 
of folk and ritual dances as part of a gen- 
eral dance program is a healthy reminder 
of the origins of dance and its significance 
in communal life. It is ironical that modern 
dance at Jacob’s Pillow is relatively weak. 
This year, however, José Limon comes to 
grace the last two weeks of the season. The 
other modern dancers are Myra Kinch, 
Shawn himself, and Iva Kitchell, a popular 
dance humorist. 

But ballet promises to be the focus of the 
most interesting creative activity at Jacob's 
Pillow this summer. Antony Tudor, now in 
ransit from Ballet Theatre and the Metro- 
politan Opera, is expected to produce sev- 
eral new works. This gifted choreographer 
has had little to show recently, and those 
who admire the powerful effects he has 
created in his modified ballet idiom are im- 
patiently waiting for something more com- 
pelling than this Spring’s charming but rag- 
amellias. 
August 13-19 
new and old works will be performed by 


ged and sentimental Lady of the ¢ 


This summer in one week 


two outstanding companies, New Dance 
Group and José Limon’s company. In the 
past, every summer has seen important new 
dances, often the only new work of the year 
by such choreographers as Doris Humphrey, 
Sophie Maslow, Jane Dudley, 
and Valerie Bettis. Last summer’s gem was 


Sophie Maslow’s The Village I Knew, a 


colorful folksy piece about Jewish village 


José Limon, 


This summer the Festival will give 
American audiences their first opportunity 


to see Limon after his long sojourn in 


Mexico Cit 


lan es, one 


, from which he brings two new 
with a Mexican theme. If oc- 
casional guests perform, as Pearl Primus, 
Nina Fonaroff, Merce Cunningham, and 
Katherine Litz did last year, it will be a 
brief comprehensive survey of modern 
York City Center 
should have put on in April but could not 


| 


pecause of 


dance such as The *“,ew 


financial difficulties. 

Che big attraction for the students at the 
Connecticut summer school will be Mary 
Wigman. | have never seen Wigman but 
have heard legends about her of the 
Nijinsky-Eleanora Duse variety. She is the 


great German dancér who thrilled and 


shocked audiences in the twenties as 
Martha Graham did in the thirties here. A 
choreographer and performer of remark- 
able intensity and skill, she is also a teacher 
whose influence has been tremendous. 

So much for the East and the New Eng- 
land hills. The two other important Amer- 
ican dance centers are miles away in the 
mountains of Colorado. 

At Steamboat Springs a summer project 
called The Perry-Mansfield School of the 
Dance and Theatre has for many years 
pioneered in experimental theatre produc- 
tions and dance-drama. In the past young 
dancers and choreographers, among them 
Merce Cunningham and Valerie Bettis, have 
spent productive summers there, and there 
has been an unusual string of dramatic 
productions of little-performed playwrights 
such as Cocteau, O’Casey, and Brecht. It 
is also one of the summer projects to which 
Arch Lauterer, the scene designer, has 
brought some of the Bennington aura. This 
summer Harriette Ann Gray is in charge 
of dance and Charlotte Perry of drama. 
There will be three dance productions in 
August, and undoubtedly much close and 
interesting integration of choreography with 
acting in the regular dramatic productions. 
\ typically Western feature of Perry- 
Mansfield is the gala Square Dance on 
horseback! A far cry from Swan Lake 
indeed, but typical of the carnival spirit 
which invades—and often justifies—sum- 
mer projects, 

Colorado College in Colorado Springs is 
an art-conscious campus all the year round, 
and becomes a festival center every sum- 
mer. Hanya Holm and her assistants regu- 
larly teach an intensive dance course and 
put on a production which includes at 
least one new work each year. The dis- 
tinguished teacher and choreographer who 
has delighted Broadway audiences for sev- 
eral seasons with her work for Ballet Bal- 
lads, Kiss Me Kate, and Out of This 
World, has a more serious and less lucra- 
tive side. The works composed of move- 
ment, music, and speech, are unfortunately 
never performed for a wider audience, be- 
cause, one presumes, the financial risk of 
maintaining a company is too great. That 
other groups run the risk is no reflection 
on anyone. The sad truth remains that a 
lot of good experimental work literally 
dying of starvation. The funds that can be 
raised for ballet are not forthcoming for 
slightly less glamorous undertakings. In any 
case, Hanya Holm’s reputation as a teacher 
of a basic approach to dance movement 
always attracts talented youngsters to Col- 
orado Springs. Thus one can expect a 
spirited production and, since the College 
also has a big summer music project, an 
interesting new score or two by musicians 
who are eager to take advantage of this 
good opportunity to compose theatre music. 

There is little of the casual straw-hat 
atmosphere in summer dance work. Instead 
the summer means serious hard work. J he 


next season in dance, particularly in modern 


dance, has its real start in July and August. 
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Outdoor Oper: 


(continued from page 51) 
But the founding 
fathers, led hy Mayor Henry Kiel, organized 


these inflationary times. 
a door-to-door ticket selling campaign, 
which, by season’s end, had cut the deficit 
to a bit less than half the original figure. 
By the following season the list of guaran- 
tors was almost doubled, the repertory was 
increased from six to eight works, attend- 
ance climbed from 90,000 to 114,000 and, 
best of all, the ledgers lost their reddish 
tint. 

Today Beisman estimates the worth of 
the plant at a million dollars, and all but 
$100,000 of this figure has come from the 
box office. The exception represents a joint 
federal-city grant for improvements during 
federal works project days. Only twice since 
its founding—in 1948 and again this year 
have ticket prices been boosted. Even now 
the top price is little more than half the 
tariff charged for the average legitimate 
theatre attraction; prices range from 50 
cents to $2.90 top, excluding 1500 free seats. 

The price boosts represent a 50 percent 
rise over the 1919 scale, while operating 
expenses have climbed 500 percent in the 
same period. The answer to this paradox 
isn’t mirrors or chamber of commerce sta- 
tistics but cold matter mass production en- 
tertainment. Last season the Muny, now 
expanded to a 12,000-seat capacity, passed 
the 20,000,000 mark in all-time attendance, 
an impressive figure viewed from either 
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Learn by doing at Pasadena Playhouse m 


side of a box office window. The average 


yearly attendance for the first 32 seasons 
was in excess of 600,000. The theatre be gan 
its existepce with a guarantee fund of 
27.000. Now more than 1,200 firms and 
individuals annually subscribe in the neigh 
borhood of $150,000 to guarantee the thea 
tre against financial loss. The Muny, how- 
ever, never has failed to return these sub- 
scriptions in full. 

Beisman’s early apprenticeship in the 
realm of press agentry must have been a 
thorough one. When, in 1921, he assumed 
the additional duties of publicity director, 
the Muny began to rate newspaper and 
magazine space in a way that would make 
the average press agent drool. Local news 
paper editors rightly figure that they can’t 
possibly go wrong devoting columns to a 
project that annually draws close to the 
city’s population, plus $250,000 worth of 
out-of-town business. So from June to Sep- 
tember (the season opens the first week in 
June and ends Labor Day with perform- 
ances seven nights weekly), Municipal 
Opera runs a respectably close second to 
the United Nations in the matter of space. 

The St. Louis theatre always has pro- 
ceeded on the idea that no actor’s name is 
more important than either the attraction or 
the theatre itself. Only twice in its history 
has the Muny given star billing to per- 
formers. The pair were Queenie Smith and 
W. C. Fields, and the rule against the star 
system was relaxed in their case only be- 


cause of contract stipulations. Beisman in- 
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sists this policy is the secret of Municipal 
Opera's endurance. Sell the public on the 
basis of a star one week and you've got ~ 
produce another and another for each sm 
ceeding aftraction Presently vou've run out 
of both names and customers, 

This year the season opens June 7th with 
an ll-night run of Nina Rosa. Ten other 
productions will follow, in order: High 
Button Shoes, Music in the Air, Miss 
Liberty, Die 
Rodgers and Hammerstein Musical Festiva} 
The Bohemian Girl, The Merry Widow. 
The Wizard of Oz, and The Grea 


Waltz. High Button Shoes and Miss Liberty 


Fledermaus, Girl Crazy 


are new to the park theatre. 

Obviously, when the last row of seats js 
a city block from the stage, there is too 
much opportunity for subtle, sophisticated 
humor to get lost among the summer 
breezes in transit. That is another limita. 
tion on adapting much of the current Broad 
way output for a huge outdoor setting. |) 
has ruled out Gilbert & Sullivan, too. But 
the recent Broadway trend toward ballet is 
right up the summer theatre’s alley. 

The average al fresco patron is a suc ker 
for two things: spectacle and belly laughs 
The theatrical craftsman can readily sup 
ply the first, but the supply of old-school 
comedians is running out. Beisman insists 
that the classic low-comedy line from the 
“Vass you effer 


has gotten more laughs 


ancient Prince of Pilsen 
in Zinzinnati?” 
from St. Louis audiences than any other 


Not art, but entertainment that pays. 


Agate’s Ego 


(continued from page 29) 





between the two men, it was singularly free 
from sentimentality: but even in recording 
that Agate could be “overbearing. brow 
beating and blunt” in his play reviews and 
that. when he was Agate’s secretarv. he had 


often called him a “blitherin’ blusterin’ 


blellum of a monster” and “a tun of satu 
rated self.” Dent paid proper tribute to 
Agate’s high merits—as a drama critic—of 
an undiminishing enthusiasm for the thea 
tre, for sports (particularly cricket and 
horse racing), for good food and drink 
good company and good literature, and his 
raging and belligerent Impatience with the 
slipshod, the gimcrack and the pretentious, 
} 


in anv of the arts or in life. 


What mav have saddened Agate. inside 
on that June afternoon was that Dent did 
not use very glowing adjectives in praise ot 
Agate’s Ego series. These were book publi 
cations, over the last fifteen years of his 
life, a sort of autobiographical diary, the 
last two of which are now available to 
American readers in a bulky volume en 
titled The Later Ego (Crown Publishers, 
Inc.. New York, $4.) Avate thought that, 
although reviews of specihc performances 
of specific plays usually die as quickly as 
the newspapers in which they are printed 
and that although his own reviews were 80 
mucl 


of-the-dav-and-hour that they were 


g and topical allu 


dotted with changing slat 


sions, he was laying up treasures for pos 








terity in his Ego books that would make 
them comparable to Pepys’ diaries. 

They aren't; and it is an earnest of 
Agate’s deficiencies as a critic, though he 
was not one to bestow unbecoming laurels 
upon himself as a writer, qua writer, that 
he did not realize that, while the Ego books 
are entertaining and the sort of bedside 
reading that one can dip into, swim around 
in. they lack the very quality which makes 
Pepys’ diary entries piquantly perdurable— 
the quality of spontaneous and unreflective 
utter frankness of self-communion. 

He tried hard enough to avoid being pon- 
tiieal and to approa¢ h the natural and easy 
race of G. B. Shaw or C. E. Montague, 
even in his formal reviews. He was the most 
Americanized of British reviewers (though 
he had visited this country only once in 
1937 and had stayed his whole time in New 
York City), and used American slang words 
and idioms as correctly and as effortlessly 
as a native—a rare accomplishment for a 
British writer, most of whom are prone to 
make the most laughable gaffes by using 
\mericanisms they misunderstand. But even 
when he chose the easy undress of an auto 
biographical diary you can see that he was 
aware that what he wrote down was to be 
exposed on the printed page within his 
own lifetime in Britain’s most venerable 
newspaper, not long after it was written, 
in tact. 

But, even if Agate was not a Pepys, he 
was a character, something of a wit, an 
anecdotalist and an unabashed egotist. 

He was belligerently conservative, in- 
sofar as he had any political ideas at all 
which he denied he had), and he was 
ancien regimiste in his ideas of decorum. 
His favorite epithet was “common,” saying 
of Noel Coward that his plays were “a com 
mon reflection of a common age,” in which, 
as in Blithe Spirit, a man could make a 
nasty jest about his deceased wife. 

But Agate was not a snob, intellectually 
w otherwise. He ridiculed and despised the 
precious aesthetes of the West End with 
their meaningless jargon of dialectical em- 
piricism-cumastrophysics; he was as fanati- 
al a worshipper of Groucho Marx as he 
was of Rachel (about whom he wrote an 
excellent biography) ; in the Ego books he 
selected the most vigorous and pointed let- 
ters of denunciation of himself and printed 
them with rejoinders in which he disarm- 
ingly conceded that his correspondents’ 
criticisms were well taken; and he would 
bemoan the fact that, owing to his poverty, 
he often had to wear the same white linen 
collar five days running, and report with 
glee about entering a restaurant imperial 
ly, when he was in pocket, having notified 
the haughty Socialist head-waiter to have 
the best meal and the best wine ready for 
him—only to be served, with ceremony, a 
slice of spam on a plate and a pint bottle 
of bad wine. 

Through The Latet Ego run a cheerful 


series of reports of the remarks, witty or 


serious, of visits with friends and ac quaint 
ances, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Daphne du 
Maurier, H. G 


Wells, Mrs. Pat Campbell, 





G. B. Shaw, Lord Alfred Douglas, George 
Moore, Maurice Baring, the Sitwells, G. K. 
Chesterton, Sean O’Casey, D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis, Laurence Olivier, Maurice Evans, 
Rebecca West, G. H. Lewes, and Raymond 
Mortimer. He considered Hardwicke the 
greatest actor of his time and was pleased 
to hear Sir Cedric say that throughout the 
long run of Shadow and Substance he had 
not the vaguest notion what his part was 
about, for this seemed to confirm Agate’s 
opinion that it was a weak and confused 
play. But Sir Cedric was obviously pulling 
Agate’s leg, for Sir Cedric also told him, 
“I can’t act. | have never acted. And IJ shall 
never act. What | can do is to suspend the 
audience’s power of judgment until I have 
finished.” If there ever was an actor who 
knows what he is about and what’s what 
in the drama, it is Sir Cedric. 

There is more stuff about the movies and 
about movie players in The Later Ego than 
there is about the live theatre and its actors. 
Sir Cedric was right in saying, “You re- 
prove me for acting in the pictures. You 
are a hypocrite; you simply wallow in 
them.” And that was true. American mo 
tion pictures, more even than plays and 
musicals from America, by capturing the 
minds and imaginations of British audi 
ences (and of British critics) have erased 
to a very large extent the ancient British 
attitude of superior condescension toward 
things American. There has even been a 
tendency among Britons to over-rate Ameri- 
can productions, a tendency that is happily 
reciprocated here by a tendency to over- 
rate anything British. Our critics tend to 
go overboard about the productions of J. 
Arthur Rank, about which British critics 
are by no means so sweepingly enthusiastic. 
The results even up and our cousinship is 
now so close that about the only actors who 
employ a veddy, veddy Oxonian accent are 
\merican stage aspirants from the Midwest 
‘and John Gielgud, who spends more time 
here than in England) and the only ones 
who talk Ummurrican are stock company 
actors from Bristol. 

The new generation of British critics, 
Dent, Raymond Mortimer, Ivor Brown, 
John Bailey, J. B. Morton, Thomas Moult 
and D. B. Wyndham Lewis, all follow the 
tradition of Agate, which was the tradition 
of Shaw, rather than the tradition of A. B. 
Walkley, of writing in good, sound col 
loquial English on live subjects for live 
readers instead of in vague but high-sound 
ing terms about abstract values. There are 
in England, of course, as there are among 
the socio-esthetes of America, the big-word 
and little-idea boys and girls who perform 
their mumbo-jumbo rituals before existen- 
tionalistic temples of art. Of these Agate 
very definitely was not one. Through six 
hundred pages of diary jottings and in- 
timate commentaries—for which there is 
an index of thirteen double-column pages 
of names and titles of plays, books, players, 
poets, novelists and playwrights—Agate is 
the hearty enemy of pretentiousness and 
highbrowism, but also the enemy of hooli 


ganism and bad taste 


Mr. Mencken and 
the Vagabond Players 


(continued frem page 30). 
be made up of a fantasy by the Russian 
monodramatist Evreinov, The Merry Death, 
and a costume piece by Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman and Thomas Wood Stevens, Ry- 
land. Both of these had been tried out by 
other companies. But our opening number 
was to be a novelty, a first, The Artist by 
the top Baltimorean, Mencken. It was no 
great shakes as a play—a mild satire in 
which a pianist is preoccupied, not with the 
beauties of the composition he is interpret- 
ing, but with his own reactions to his en- 
vironment, all rather soured by a large din- 
ner of sauerkraut and beer which he has 
just finished. Actors planted in the audience 
spoke aloud their own soulful impressions 
of the artist’s personality and performance. 

Trivial enough—but we agreed it was ap- 
propriate that the first words ever to be 
spoken on the Vagabond Stage should be 
the work of Baltimore's favorite son. 

One night shortly before the opening, the 
sound of a key in the padlock on the out- 
side startled us. The sacred front door 
opened and through the forbidden portals 
came Charlie Kerr, the treasurer of the 
theatre and the possessor of the only key, 
and Madeleine Boyd, herding in a thick, 
squat man in a blue pin-striped suit, and 
high stiff white Hoover collar, with a round 
face and a thick mat of hair parted in the 
middle. The rehearsal missed a beat. Calm- 
ly the three iconoclasts sat down in the back 
of the theatre. 

My early methods of directing were in 
the best tradition. I did a great deal of 
shouting, tearing my hair, waving my arms 
and walking up and down the aisles of the 
theatre. Every time I passed the guilty three 
| transfixed them with a glare. 

My compulsion rose and rose. Suddenly 
| stopped the whole thing. 

I walked over to Madeleine Boyd. “I'm 
terribly sorry,” I said, in a bad imitation of 
a polite gesture, “but you know we don’t 
permit any visitors at rehearsals.” 

Mrs. Boyd was on the Board, so both she 
and Mr. Kerr were privileged to be there. 
My crushing rebuke could be directed only 
at her guest. She waited a moment. 

“But,” she said mildly, “this is Henry 
Mencken.” 

Mencken didn’t turn up for the opening. 
He didn’t like going to the theatre because 
he found it difficult to sit still that long. 
But his interest in the Vagabonds remained 
lively and he offered to serve on the play- 
reading committee. Most of his work was 
carried on by mail. He always answered his 
letters the moment he got them. I have 
dozens of two- or three-line letters from 
him, directing my attention to this or that 
play. Through many of his letters there ran 
a constant theme. He and George Jean 
Nathan were writing a play—the setting 
was a bed that held 13 people! The idea 
didn't appeal to me as playable and | never 

(continued on page 100) 
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Mr. Mencken 


(continued from page 99) 


gave him any encouragement about it, so | 
never saw the manuscript of Heliogabolus, 
although he offered to send it several times. 

I had spent a few weeks in Provincetown 
that summer and had come across a group 
of writers presenting their own one-act 
plays on an old wharf. I brought home with 
me a sheaf of plays and these | sent to 
Mencken. He agreed with me that Sup- 
pressed Desires by Susan Glaspell, Con 
temporaries by Wilbur Daniel Steele, The 
Game by John Reed and Louise Bryant, and 
Bound East for Cardiff by Eugene O'Neill, 
though written by unknowns, were worthy 
to take their place on bills with one-acters 
by Stringberg, Bjornsen, Shaw, Schnitzler. 

Mencken had entered into his play-read- 
ing duties with great gusto. The Smart Set, 
that famous magazine he edited, was pub- 
lishing one-act plays as part of their policy. 
He sent me galleys of One Day More by 
Joseph Conrad, At Night All Cats Are Gray 
by Robert Garland, Pants and the Man by 
Harlan Thompson. “This is a very funny 
play,” he wrote at the top of the last one. 
“It shows how foolish a man is when de 
prived of his trousers.” 

He sent me a galley which | still have. 
Across the top was written, “Here's a new 
play we're going to publish by that young 
man you think so well of.” It was The Long 
Voyage Home by Eugene O'Neill. 

“Dreiser's writing some plays about the 
supernatural,” he wrote. “Why don’t you do 
one of them?” 

“Isn’t Dreiser a little beyond our budg- 
et?” I wrote back. 

“Not at all,” came the reply. “Offer him 
ten or twelve dollars for the eight perform 
ances. He’s so broke, he'll take it.” And 
sure enough he did. 

In 1924 I moved to Washington to become 
the managing director of Robert Bell's 
Ramshead Players. Once more I turned to 
Mencken for help in finding unusual plays. 

But he had lost interest. 

“I do not read plays any more,” he said, 
“as we are abandoning belles-lettres for 
(He and Nathan 
were just about to launch the American 


Mercury.) “And I have not been to a thea 


more serious literature.” 


tre, except to burlesque in many years.” 

But though he had deserted me as my 
mentor of dramatic literature, he still re 
mained my friend. One night at a country 
home a group of us were planning a 
spaghetti dinner. Members of the De Feo 
Opera Company, performing at Carlin’s 
Park in Baltimore, were to be the guests, 
and Mencken too was invited. The baritons 
Gondolfi, later of the Metropolitan, was 
to cook the spaghetti. 

The night before the party all Baltimore 
Mencken 


was there too. He often went to the Lyri 


attended a concert at the Lyric. 


because he could sit in the manager's box 
and’ squirm and stretch as much as he 
wanted to. After the concert he spied me 
across the lobby and shouted at the top 
of his voice, “I’m going to New York so | 
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can’t come to the party, but come over to 
my house tomorrow and pick up a case of 
beer. I've got one ready that | was going 
to bring.” 

Prohibition was on, and a case of beer 
presented by Mencken was like an Oscar. 
The next morning I drove over to Holland 
Street. It was a scorching hot day in Sep- 
tember, and the Negro man put the case 
of twelve bottles in the back of my car. 
Mencken's sister supervised the operation 
somewhat anxiously. “I think that beer was 
ready day before yesterday,” she said. “But 
it will probably be all right if you drink it 
tonight.” 

| drove back over eleven miles of hot 
dusty road to our country house. Like many 
old Baltimore houses, we had a “cold 
pantry” adjacent to the dining room, and 
here we plac ed the case on the cement floor. 
A few hours later as Gondolfi in a white 
apron came into the dining room, bearing a 
great bowl of steaming spaghetti, my 
brother opened the pantry door. A draft of 
hot air rushed across the bottles. Like a 
battery of machine gun bullets the caps 
flew off and the beer flew up. There was 
an inch of foam on the fildor. But no beer 
to drink! 

For weeks a brewery smell permeated the 
house, bringing back vividly the first words 
ever spoken on the Vagabond Stage, words 
written by Baltimore’s Favorite Son: “l 
wish | knew where | could get a decent 
glass of beer in this town. Ah, the Munich 
beer. Munich, Munich, Munich!” 





Replacement Season 
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when the script directions say, “STING!” 

You know how the dialog runs in these 
penny-dreadfuls. “You're a dirty, lyin’ rat, 
Joe, and I'm gonna let you have it!” 
(Sounds of gunshot, knife wounds, stran 
gling and crunching of bones.) The organ 
ist then delivers a STING, the sound man 
screams his siren and gives us tires skid 
ding on gravel. Another voice says, “Good 
boy, Joe. Now don’t get noivous and drop 
da head.” And this, to millions of people 
in hammocks, hot little apartments and 
cool mountain greeneries, is standard sum 
mer entertainment. They expect it, along 
with sudden squalls, flies and mosquitoes. 

When The Big Show checked out on May 
8, it was hoped that NBC might offer a 
Litthe Show in its place. A light, straw-hat 
revue, perhaps. But no, three standard half 
hours were prepared, mystery, variety and 
music. 

Probably no radio show has ever aimed 
as high as The Big Show. It’s literate, so 
phisticated and in the East it has a devoted 
little coterie. But it never made a dent in 
the rating of the major opposition, Jack 
Benny and Eve Arden in Our Miss Brooks 
NBC spent a million dollars on it this year. 
But it had to take its dividends in press 
clippings. Miles of them, all attesting to its 
brilliance. But rating-wise, it was a flop. 

Nevertheless, NBC will bring back The 


Big Show in the fall. And the “glamorous, 


unpredictable Tallulah”—that’s her stand. 
ard introduction—will continue to bur. 
lesque her great legend, as John Barrymore 
in his last years burlesqued his legend. 
This is The Big Show’s only demerit. It jx 
making the public forget that Miss Bank. 
head is an actress of great talent, great 
sensitivity. To an upcoming radio genera. 
tion she’s a cross between a minstrel man 
and a tipsy dowager. 

The Boston Pops Orchestra will have an 
And the ABC 


has a promising series in Concert of Europe, 


other summer run on NBC. 


a recorded half hour made abroad under 
ECA auspices. Each Sunday afternoon lis. 
teners will hear an orchestra, conductor 
and compositions of a different country, 

Cavalcade of America, one of NBC's big 
dramatic shows, will be replaced by Ameri 
can Portrait, a similar program starring 
Louis Calhern. He'll portray famous men 
in U.S. history, including. no doubt. Justice 
Holmes. 

At this writing, summer radio plans are 
still pretty indefinite at most of the net 
works. CBS is making much to-do over a 
disk jockey named Barry Gray. In fact. 
they think so highly of him that he'll re 
place three of the net’s -regular shows 
Beulah, Jack Smith and Club 15. He won't 
play records but he will interview celebri 
ties and discuss news events for 45 min 
utes each evening. In some circles, the ar 
rival of a disk jockey on a coast-to-coast 
network is not regarded as progress, But 
Mr. Gray has been extraordinarily success 
ful in his midnight stint over New York's 
WMCA. His technique is to line up show 
business people with opposing views on 
some such topic as labor unions, General 
MacArthur or Red Channels—and let them 
slug it out 

In summer television the big news is that 
this brave new medium, only in its third 
year of intensive commercial operation, has 
persuaded its sponsors to ride through the 
dog days. Reasons the sponsors are staying 
are indicative of the mounting power ot 
video. Chief among them is that the spon 
sors don’t dare pull out. They'd lose their 
time spot. And next fall the crush of spon 
sor applicants is expected to be so great 
that anybody who lets his time lapse now 
is going to be waiting in line—hat in hand 
come October 
This summer will even see a major TV 


premiere—the Amos ‘n Andy show (filmed) 
on CBS, June 8. Correll and Gosden pro 
duce this series but they do not appear in it 
They spent four years finding the perf 
Negro cast. At least, that’s what CBS says 

Major shows remaining on include Somet 
set Maugham Theatre, Voice of Firestone 
Kraft TV Theatre, Groucho Marx, Break 
the Bank, James Melton’s Festival, We the 
People, The Hit Parade (all NB (lso 
Talent Scouts (with Herb Shriner replace 
ing Arthur Godfrey), Toast of the Town, 
The Web, Sing It Again, Perry Como, 
rruth or Consequences, Ford Theatre and 
Man Against Crime on CBS 


Westinghouse, Sponsor ot Studio One, 





will retain its time but will offer lighter 
fare and eall the show the Westinghouse 
Summer Theatre. This Is Show Business 
4) bow out for the season, with the spon- 
as retaining the time Replacement will 

that old parlor gare called Coffee-Pot. 
ny now the only parlor game that hasn't 


n tried on TV is Post Office. 


be 

The ABC, as of this writing, hopes to 
retain most of its big commercial shows. 
New entries include two Laraine Day 


chows. one the standard feminine chit-chat 

, la Faye Emerson), the other, interviews 
with ball players: and Dagmar, the statu- 
esque hlonde who shot to fame via the 
lerry Lester show on ABC. In the empty 
hours the network plans to show some fea- 
ture films which, it promises, “have never 
fore been shown on television.” 

NBC has a program coming up called 
Summer Theatre. It also promises us Ben 
Blue's Barn Theatre and The Doodles 
Weaver Show. But like radio, television is 
ot utilizing summer time for laboratory 


irposes. Here, more than radio, there is a 


‘ 


rving need for an off-Broadway workshop. 
\vain and again the cry is heard, “We 
vw talent, new scripts, new faces.” 


But the networks are wanton and negligent 
whet comes to developing new talent. 
TV is a branch of the theatre. If it is to 
grow up respectable, it should borrow some 


eaves from the theatre's history book. 


Bérard 


(continued trom page 335) 


se.ce of the play but in one instance the 
text itself. Whenever did a scenic designer 
tter underscore an actor’s speech than 
Berard, when he slowly altered the bold red 
ghting of the cellar to a warm, rosy hue, 
ring a memorable speech ending with La 
Folle’s remark, “Nothing is ever so wrong 
this world that a sensible woman can't 
t it right in the course of an afternoon.” 
Four designs for Seventh Symphony, the 
ballet Berard dressed and mounted in 1938 
for Massine’ 


nusic, were in the exhibition. But they 


choreography to Beethoven's 


were no more than a summary memorandum 
of how, in that ballet, he had established 
ininite space and dateless time simply by 
ising four towering caryatid columns. No 
man could have brought clarity or logic to 
Massine’s odd mixture of the Bible and 
Bullfinch. But Bérard’s pattern of changing 
olors, from yellow to cobalt blue to fiery 

now only a fading memory, served 
wonderfully to establish the moral issues, 
it 


as were, of that confused conception of 


the creation and destruction of the world. 
Was it, then, Bérard’s use of light and 
olor to establish mood or moral tone, to 
nity composition, or even to substitute for 
architectural elements entirely (as in his 
‘ets tor the Boris Kochno-David Lichine 
ballet, La Rencontre, produced in 1948 at 
the Ballets des Champs-Elysees) the chief 
ontribution or innovation he brought to 
atre design? But Adolphe Appia back 


betore the tur? 


of the century had con- 
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ceived settings in which light was handled 
as a plastic medium, relating forms in space 
and binding them together. 

Was it his concept of, to use his own 
phrase, “the architecture of the action,” in 
accordance with which Bérard designed not 
a backdrop against which actors or dancers 
moved, but a space through which they 
moved? But many distinguished predeces- 
sors in Europe and America (among them 
Stanislavsky, Meyerhold, Craig, Robert Ed 
mund Jones, Jo Mielziner, Donald Oenslaget 
and Lee Simonson) had worked on the same 
principle and achieved stunning results. 

Was it Bérard’s extraordinarily decorative 
use—to the point where it became almost 
his hallmark—of baroque and rococo motifs, 
as, for example, the recurring candelabra 
in Cocteau’s film, Beauty and the Beast, or 
the candle-lit crystal chandeliers in the set- 
ting he designed for the Sadlers Wells pro- 
duction of Massine’s Clock Symphony, or 
the five candelabra in Moliére’s L’Ecole des 
Femmes? But their use was logical in pe- 
riod plays, and time-honored as a decora- 
tive as well as a functional device in theatre 
design. (In so early a work as Serlio’s 
famed sixteenth-century treatise on perspec- 
tive there are explicit instructions for the 
use of candlelight as a decorative, mood- 
setting device.) Besides, Bérard (in Clock 
Symphony and Beauty and the Beast) o« 
casionally overburdened his settings with 
these baroque motifs. 

Let us say, then, that Bérard’s unique 
contribution was not innovation but resto- 
ration. He brought back some of the re- 
forms of its great pioneers to a field which 
had to a large extent gone stale, pedestrian 
and commercial. He freed ballet design 
from the overwhelming flamboyance of the 
Russian school, and theatre sets from the 
cold formalism of the nineteenth-century- 
school scene painters. He restored fantasy 
and mystery to a theatre which for a period 
in the thirties all but abandoned scenery 
altogether. He enabled audiences to accept 
magic as reality, yet find poetry in the most 
ordinary things of life, like a sidewalk cafe, 
a Paris cellar, a village square. He brought 
freshness, flair and taste to theatre design 
which had in many hands degenerated to 
interior decoration. 

The final paradox of Bérard is the fact 
that his stature as a creative talent will 
have permanence only because of his work 
in the impermanent medium of theatre de- 
sign. Here his sensibility, taste, imagina- 
tion, wit and grace combined with facile 
technique to make him one of the most dis- 
tinguished theatre designers of our period. 
But when his friend Gertrude Stein asked 
him if he regarded himself primarily as a 
painter he is supposed to have fallen on 
his knees and protested, “Yes, oh yes.” 

The answer might better have been “No, 
oh no.” To be a truly important painter 
takes a depth, passion, insight, and/or 
degree of technical skill or originality that 
Berard never commanded. They are at 
tributes that also made for truly great—not 


merely distinguished—theatrical design. 
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The Prodigality 
of Sean O’Casey 
(continued from page 53) 


forgets perhaps because, as a son of the 
Dublin poor, he came to literature with dif- 
ficulty and late in his life.) His champions 
are individualists among drama critics such 
as George Jean Nathan, Richard Watts, Jr., 
and Brooks Atkinson who wear no critical 
corsets and can therefore follow him in his 
rugged ascent and enjoy the heady climb. 
We must make some allowance, it is true, 
for the stage that has been remiss in accom- 
modating him, for a number of his plays 
after 1926 were ill-timed. The Star Turns 
Red came out in 1940 during the Soviet- 
Nazi pact when communism’s stock had 
dropped sharply in the Western world. His 
milder Red Roses fox. Me, a recollection of 
the Dublin Transport Workers strike of 
1913, appeared in 1943 when a flareup of 
conflict between labor and capital was alto- 
gether too dangerous to the war effort to be 
tolerated. On the surface, Cock-a-doodle- 
Dandy is indiscreetly uncomplimentary to 
the Church of Eire. Perhaps the best ex- 
ample of poor timing was the appearance 
of Purple Dust, an uproarious travesty on 
the British, when England was enduring the 
blitz and was valiantly facing Hitler alone. 
It has been O’Casey's fate, indeed, to be 
always pushing his skiff of talent against the 
current. Not one of the plays with which he 
won his early reputation at the courageous 
Abbey Theatre of the 


followed popular sentiment Let us face 


nineteen-twenties 


the fact, then, that circumstances involv- 
ing O’Casey’s views as well as the resist- 
ance to them have been anything but 
favorable to his career as a playwright. It 
would be as futile, however, to wish that 
O’Casey were other than he is as it would 
be to remonstrate with him that his avowed 
religion, communism, is an egregious error 
and blinks at reality. It is an essential part 
of his genius to let the chips fly where they 
will. He is a man of passion, for one thing, 
and can write only as he feels without con- 
sidering circumstance or consequence. His 
entire life is involved in his playwrighting, 
as his remarkable autobiographical volumes 
since | Knock at the Door in 1939 tell us. 
And he is not the first man of genius whose 
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claims as an artist can be validated without 
commitment to his politics. We have ac- 
cepted Balzac without Royalism, Dostoev- 
ski without Pan-Slavism, Shaw without 
Socialism. 

Political barriers, moreover, have been 
lifted in the case of a number of his plays 
without their making headway in the pro- 
fessional theatre. A production of Purple 
Dust has been possible since the end of the 
second World War without offending taste 
or sentiment, and there has never been 
any political reason in England or America 
why O’Casey’s masterpieces Juno and the 
Paycock and The Plough and the Stars, as 
well as The Silver Tassie and Within the 
Gates, should not have had first-class re- 
vivals. There could have been no serious 
political obstacles to a West End or Broad- 
way production of Lax k-a-doodle-Dandy or 
Red Roses for Me after the war. And on the 
symbolical level established by their imagi- 
native quality, all the plays since O’Casey’s 
realistic period in the nineteen-twenties 
have been quite acceptable. Theoretically, 
if not actually, in England and America 
we are all against what O’Casey is against 

injustice, oppression, narrow-mindedness, 
and life-denial. And we are all in favor of 
what O’Casey affirms—freedom, self-fulfill- 
ment, beauty, love. More than any living 
playwright, indeed, O’Casey is substantially 
the ministrel of St. Paul’s message of 
charity, of caritas or love. 

Barring the difficulty of doing justice to 
his work without careful casting of the roles 
which makes amateur productions inade- 
quate, the real problem of producing 
O’Casey’s plays is a problem of understand- 
ing his genius. Our spiritually diminished 
theatre in a spiritually diminished world 
cannot quite assimilate his particular genius 

cannot even adjust itself to it. His alleged 
and real faults of rhetoric, wordiness, and 
sentiment would be less formidable in a 
theatre like the Elizabethan that was vigor- 
ous enough to contain them and even make 
a virtue of them. His excellence—his wild 
humor of words and farcical action, his vast 
anger, and his vast love—threatens to burst 
the confines of a small-spirited theatre such 
as we mostly have in London and New 
York. The fermentation of the wine seems 


to be too strong for the pint-sized bottle. 
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Sam Levenson: 
family funny man 


continued from page 57) 


knowledge of his craft as an entertainer 
With a thoroughness that is almost Be 


dantic, he has analyzed his Own ideas of 
what makes his audiences laugh. “Real 
humor is like really fine art,” he told mp 
“It’s the bringing together of two elements 
which, although they have a relationship, 
never before have been brought together 
It’s like an artist rearranging a landscape 
to make it more artistic. | take some liber. 
ties with realities—I retain the realities 
but put them in new positions to emphasize 
the humor. Timing, in my own case, de. 
pends upon the degree of interest | see in 
the audience. | watch interest rise and {al}. 
| watch their faces. If | say something and 
see them riding into a laugh, I hesitate. | 
never let them finish a laugh; when j 
reaches a crest, | say something more. The 
trick is not letting them stop to analyze jt; 
If they did, it probably would go to Pieces, 
the joke.” 

Levenson has never used writers. As he 
works at his kitchen table, he bites his lip 
hercely and sometimes relaxes his round 
face in a quiet chuckle; when he feels that 
he has hit upon a particularly good line. 
he may look up and try it out on Esther, 
His wife is not the only person who gets a 
preview of his stuff: he will joke with taxi 
drivers, casual pedestrians, the grocery boy 
and other assorted, and sometimes startled, 
individuals he happens to meet. 

Although he does write down his stories, 
and then memorizes them, Levenson uses 
no script. Rehearsals of most shows are 
feverish, confused sessions where short 
tempers are as ubiquitous as the ambitious 
young crew-cuts from the advertising agen 
cy, but Sam is a model of genial decorum 
He, Mansfield, Byron Paul (the director) 
and the guests sit down, line things up, 
run through the show hastily for timing, 
and go on the air. The Levenson format, 
for the benefit of those who have never had 
the good sense to watch it, is uncom- 
plicated: he comes out and tells some 
stories relating to a particular parent-and- 
child problem, then introduces a parent and 
child who are in a similar quandary; 
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to them briefly about their 


Levenson talks 
fieulty, then asks the audience for a 


have 


He and Mansfield 


cong! itulating themselves over the 


cision. never 


stopped 
fact that the 
they worked out in the first ten minutes of 


framework was one of three 


a lunch when Levenson first became a CBS 
hireling. 

It is still possible for TV to create a new 
national personality almost overnight, but 
Levenson’s success Was awe-inspiring even 
to jaded veterans of five years in the busi- 
In 1937 he was appointed a school 
the New York City 
tem. His specialty was Spanish, although 
he did 


(which, by the way, helped him achieve an 


ness. 
teacher in 


sVs- 


some vocational guidance’ work 
understanding of children’s problems). He 
was a good teacher because he invariably 
illustrated his lessons with jokes, but the 
idea of becoming a professional entertainer 
did not enter his mind until one night in 


1944, 
brother's club and heard a monologist. On 


when he went to a party at his 


the wavy home, he remarked to his wife that 
he felt he could do as well, and probably 
better. 

Esther agreed. Together, a few days later, 
they made up a list of clubs and organiza- 


tions, then wrote each a letter offering 
Sam’s services as a teller of folk tales. 
Most of the club secretaries honored it by 
putting it in the wastebasket, but one 


woman’s club entertainment chairman, evi- 
dently a woman hard pressed to get to- 
gether a program, gambled on a Levenson 
appearance for $15. He was a hit, and word 
began to get around. Soon the Levensons, 
who 


were then sharing a four-party tele- 


phone line, had to get their own private 


extension. Bookings began pouring in from 
New York. 


time, Sam 


all ove! 


For a was the king of the 


lecture-dance circuit, rivaled in popularity 


only by Dr. Murray 


Banks, a consulting 


psychologist who told his audiences various 


hings about their sex lives, their mar. 


riages, and their neurotic compulsions. 
These lecture dances are functions which 
peculiar to New York. They 
usually are sponsored by some fraternal or- 
ganization in a West Side club house, and 
although they are described as friendly, in- 


formal they 


seem to be 


get-togethers, actually are 


disorganized marriage bureaus where the 
lonely go seeking others of their unhappy 
kind. The pattern of a typical evening is 
curious: first there is dancing to music by 
a trio of Bronx Latin Americans, and then, 
at a signal, a group of young men set up 
folding chairs and a Recognized Authority 
discourses on The Economic Problems of 
Tannou Touva or Don’t Worry—You May 
Not Be a Homosexual. Later there is more 
dancing. Levenson first was listed as an 
Extra Added Attraction, but 


the audiences, presumably feeling that their 


before long 


marriage problems could wait until after 
the fact, began fidgeting through the Au- 
thorities and clamoring for him. He got 
between $25 and $100 per night for such 
stints, and before long it was evident that 
he could quit teaching school. He was earn- 
ing $3700 a year when he hung up his 
pointer in 1946. Last December, at Miami's 
Copa City, he earned $7500 for two weeks’ 
work; this year he will go home with about 
100,000 CBS dollars, and in 1952 his con- 
tract will double that amount. 

Levenson’s fame spread from the lecture- 
dances and club dates to other cities, and 


the night club owners finally 


got wind of 
him. Ed Sullivan introduced him to the 
television audience in June of 1939. After 
that he came to the attention of Irving 


Mansfield, the producer of “This is Show 
Business,” 
The 


to convince CBS that bargaining-time was 


who put him on that program 


twice. first appearance was enough 


nigh, but whenever the network mentioned 
a figure, Levenson, who by then had come 
to know his own strength, asked for double. 
Finally the deal was closed, and Mansfield 
began 


and Levenson working out their 


formula—which, incidentally, was tagged 
by the director, Byron Paul, as perhaps the 
worst idea since “Okay, Mother,” a daytime 
atrocity. Paul's ability 


this 


as a prognosticator 


was, in case, not much better than 


Dr. Frank Gallup’s prior to the last presi- 


dential election. The program was imme 
diately swamped with mail, the critics 
began looking for new superlatives, and 


Levenson took his place with Berle, Burr 


Tillstrom, Jerry Lester, Dave Garroway 


and other TV super-luminaries. 
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Mansfield and Levenson at first were wor- 
ried over the possibility of running out of 
parent-and-child the 


Their fears were dissipated by the mail, 


problems show. 


tor 
which last March was running to 1500 let- 


ters a week, mostly from who 
wanted to get on with their offspring. The 
problems have been readily recognizable 
child allowance 


wasn't high enough, another didn’t want to 


parents 


ones: his 


one claimed 
go to school, another wouldn't stop eating 

-this one, my favorite, put chopped liver 
in his pajama pockets before going to bed. 
Levenson selects about thirty-five potential 
from the weekly mail, interviews 
them, and then selects three. The actual 
the program are rehearsed 
rather sketchily. If possible, Mansfield tries 
to put one famous guest on the show, such 
as Gypsy Rose Lee, Abe 
Robert Alda. 


Success has not changed Levenson ap- 


cases 


interviews on 


Burrows, or 


preciably. He and his wife now live in a 


modest 


eight-room house; 


they have a 
woman who comes in to clean, but no other 
servants. Conrad attends public school. The 
Levensons don’t go out at night much, al- 
though they sometimes go to the theatre in 
Manhattan. He has had a good many thea- 
trical offers, and Hollywood is after him, 
but he plans to stay in TV and possibly 
do some night club work on the side, al- 
though he doesn’t particularly like clubs 
because of the difficulty of keeping the au- 
dience’s attention. Mainly he is concerned 
with perfecting his style of humor: “I'd 
like to try to do for folk tales what Sand- 
burg did for folk songs in his Songbag,” 
he said not long ago. Whatever he does, 
there is litthe chance of his becoming an 
artiste; he has retained a_ refreshing 
humility, and he likes nothing better than 
a joke on himself. Such as the time, shortly 
after signing his new CBS contract, when 
he paid a visit to his old high school to visit 
some friends on the faculty. As he was leav- 
ing the building, warmed by praise and con- 
of his students 
passed him in the hall. “Hi, Levenson,” he 


said. 


gratulations, one former 


The big television star looked at the 
boy. “It's Mr. Levenson,” he said sternly. 
A look of surprise spread over the little 
boy’s face. “No kiddin’?” he said, “I didn’t 
know you wuz married,” 
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Let’s Burn Down 
the Barns 


(continued from page 12) 


licized barns to the ridiculous, amateur 
operations which usually perish by July 4, 
they are generally speaking a trial, a bore 
ora fake. 

Many of them, of course, are here to stay. 
The Westport Country Playhouse, with its 
Theatre Guild association and its art colony 
surroundings, is obviously one. But if there 
is a hotter or more uncomfortable place in 
a world of July evenings this reporter has 
never been there. Westport’s cute touch is 
to sit you in church pews which feel like 
the stocks (unless you re lucky enough to 
get crowded onto a fat woman’s lap), and 
these pews are laid out on a flat floor, no 
less. Great! 

It will be difficult for My Mob to burn 
down Westport because it’s so successful 
and so valuable to the owners. It is doubt- 


less so heavily insured that, even if we 
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burned it down, the owners could build an 
exact replica in time for a late August ap- 
pearance by Lucille Ball in some drama 
which nobody went to see when Katharine 
Cornell played it. The same is true of the 
barn theatre and the tent operations in 
New Hope and Lambertsville, Pa. These 
operations are right across a river from each 
other and both do just fine. But it must be 
remembered that Bucks County, where 
they're located, has long been the refuge of 
actors and show folk. 

Cape Cod is another haven for barn thea- 
tres and probably nothing can be done 
about the Cape, either. The Cape folks are 


stubborn and if they can’t go codfishing 


( 
they will go to a barn theatre. There’s noth- 


ing much to be done about them. You 
might just as well try to cure a pool shark 
or a bop musician, other types who hold to 
a rigidly narrow line of life and thought. 

Also, it would probably be best to leave 
some of the highly successful Maine barns 
in operation. In all fairness, when a Sum- 
mer resident of Maine gets through staring 
at those pine trees he can be forgiven for 
resting his eyes by staring at a barn theatre 
actor. 

Elsewhere, we must lay hand to the torch 
and set off the holocaust. The burning of 
the barns is not altogether a selfish or a 
critical campaign, either. It will indeed save 
many people from varied fates. It will save 
the ushers, for instance. And anybody will 
agree that barn theatre ushers need some 
saving. 

Barn theatre ushers are invariably breath- 
less little girls who are studying to be 
Bankheads, and the way the barn is teach- 
ing them their art is to let them put the 
customers in the wrong seats. To learn the 
art of acting in this fashion each little 
usher must have two or three evening gowns 
(something which the barn producer neg- 
lected to tell their parents when he signed 
them), because to be a barn theatre usher 
in sports clothes or shorts or calico would 
be, of course, a sign of disrespect to a guest 
star from Hollywood who has been so busy 
being a movie star that she was never lucky 
enough to get a chance to really learn act- 
ing like the little ushers are learning. 

These little girls inevitably get fly bites 
and flea bites and bug bites on their little 
legs. The scratching frequently leads to 
blood poisoning and hospitalization. A gen- 
eral burning of the barns can therefore be 
viewed as a matter of public hygiene. 

Unless we quickly burn down the barns, 
also, other sociological and economic crises 
are inevitable. For instance, the barns must 
be destroyed before the country becomes 
absolutely glutted with car parkers. There 
is scarcely a barn which hasn't been pro- 
duc ing dozens, or even hundreds, of car 
parkers every year. 

This situation has developed because barn 
theatres want all the apprentice actors they 
can get. Little wonder, since the parents of 
every apprentice actor pay from $500 to 
$1,500 to secure a barn theatre acting ap- 


prentic eship for talented Junior or Sis. It’s 


cheaper to send Junior to a boy's 
YS camp 
atre he’s hot only 
getting fresh air and healthy surroundings 
ings, 


but he’s also LEARNING something, 
What Junior is learning is how to be a 


perhaps, but in a barn the 


car parker. Since there cannot be roles be 
several dozen apprentice Juniors in oo 
single seven-« haracter comedy, and since 
producer 
to just let Junior sit around and 


nobody can expect a barn theatre 
eN joy 
himself, a job is found for Junior and tha 
job is car parking. By making the Juniors 
do the car parking, it saves hiring grows 
men. At the end of the barn season Junior 
has learned to be a car parker. People who 
have tried to find their car after Junior has 
parked it may think otherwise, but such 
folks are only ordinary theatre-goers who 
can't be expected to understand the artistic 
problems of theatrical experiment and pro- 
duction. 

Once Junior is through parking his cars 
and Sissie has got all her customers in the 
wrong seats, got them out of the wrong 
seats, studied the tickets again and put the 
customers in wrong seats on the other aisle. 
Junior and Sissie are now free to lear 
about the concession business, 

\ barn theatre concession consists of an 
electrically-refrigerated Coca-Cola vending 
machine which Sissie has forgotten to plug 
into the wall socket, and a “refreshment 
counter” made of two boxes and a long 
plank. Junior stands behind this and sells 
mushy ice cream and warm drinks. 

Junior takes your order, hands you the 
wrong drinks, and accepts your dollar bill. 
The drinks come to 50 cents, say, but this 
kind of figuring is too much for Junior, 
This kind of mathematics calls for a con- 
ference. After 15 minutes Junior and his 
associates agree that he owes you 50 cents 
change. Not until then do they discover that 
the cashier hasn’t got 50 cents change. Be 
fore anybody can find the producer, who 
has developed a habit of holding all the 
money on the premises, the second act is 
just about over and Sissie, furious at hav 
ing been interrupted in her theatrical 
studies, has guided you to another wrong 
seat, this one in the balcony. 

There are, to be fair, one or two favorable 
things which must be said for the barn thea- 
tres. Most of them are at least a little 
cheaper than the Broadway hit shows. Not 
much, maybe, but a little. Further, it’s easy 
to say that all-star casts do great plays on 
television but the way taxes are now very 
few people can afford $300 and upward for 
a television set. It is ge nerally agreed by all 
barn theatre operators that television is just 
a passing fad, anyway. As for the movies, 
no loyal American wants to go and watch 
THOSE Communists. So the barn theatre 
does bring a touch of art and culture to 
the hinterlands. 

But they've got to be burned down just 
the same. We've got to save Junior and 5s 
and daddy's bankroll. Experienced torch 
men and arsonists with references will 


please contact the writer at this magazine. 
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